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ACCORDING TO journalistic convention Au- iam 1 a 2 i= ‘uM — Le 
gust is a “quiet month” for news; the “silly & ee ; ss fs ee ey =, 
season” in which the British public is ready 
for nothing more taxing than the birth of an- 
other royal parasite. 

But the war in Ireland does not respect the 
parliamentary closed season. Last month it 
literally exploded onto the front pages again. 
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the IRA killed one soldier 


: 


: 


with a bomb at the Royal 
Engineers’ Inclis army bar- 
racks in North London: that 
was the first action in Brit- 
ain by the IRA for nearly 
four years. A few days later 
they carried the war to West 
Germany with an attack on 
a barracks in Ratingen. 

But the biggest blow was 
yet to come. On 20 August a 
coach load of British soldiers 
was ripped apart, killing 
eight. Together with the 
Lisburn bombing which 
killed six soldiers in early 
June the message had 
finally got home to Thatcher. 
The IRA have launched a 
renewed campaign aimed 
specifically at British sol- 
diers. 

The IRA, by hitting the 
entirely legitimate targets 
of an occupying army, have 
forced the cabinet into an 
urgent rethink and set back 
the Tories’plans for integrat- 
ing the army into the life of 
the “community”. Twenty- 
six dead British soldiers al- 
ready this year, three more 
than the total for the last 
five years has caused thisin 
a way that the “acceptable” 
deaths of the Ulster Defence 
Regiment (UDR) or Royal 
Ulster Constabulary (RUC) 
has not. Suddenly the smug 
smile that settled on 
Thatcher's face after the En- 
niskillen bombing has gone. 

The renewed offensive 
was serious enough to make 
Thatcher and King cut-short 
their holidays to convene a 
“war-council” at Downing 
Street. The air is thick with 


ing the prisoners’ gight to 
silence and so on. The intro- 
duction of some or all ofthese 
measures will be made all 
that much easier by the 
wretched bi-partisan atti- 
tude of the Labour Party's 
front bench: They will not 
do one thing to expose the 
hypocrisy that lies at the 
heart of the Tories’ reaction 
to the bombing campaign. 
Kinnock, on the contrary, 
helps to poison the minds of 
class conscious workers 
when he condemns the IRA 


actions as the work of a 


deranged gang of terrorists 
seeking to indulge their 
“blood lust”. 

We did not hear Kinnock 
thumping the dispatch box 
in Westminster denouncing 
Thatcher's blood-lust when 
the Belgrano was torpedoed, 
or when she helped Reagan 
bomb innocent Libyans in 
1985. We strained our ears 
to noavailawaiting the cries 
of “blood lust” to be levelled 
at Reagan and Thatcher 
when 300 were shot down 
over the Gulf in an Iranian 
airliner! 

Talk of the IRA’s “blood 
lust” is Kinnock’s way of 
helping the Tories to stoke 
up the prejudices of the most 
backward layers of the work- 
ing class. 

Yet the frankest of the rul- 
ing class politicians and 
military chiefs admit at such 
moments, as they prepare 
public opinion for repressive 
measures, there is a war 
going on in the North of Ire- 
land, not some inexplicable 
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The real murderers 


orgy of violence. 

Andin that war the10,000 
or so British Crown Forces 
in the Six Counties as well 
asall soldiers anywhere who 
await their tour of duty 
there, are not innocent by- 
standers or “soft targets”. 
Together with the RUC and 
UDR they are the cutting- 
edge of the repression of the 
anti-unionist minority 
trapped in a sectarian Or- 
ange state that was parti- 
tioned from Ireland as a 
whole by the Britishin 1921. 
That minority are fightinga 
just democratic struggle 
against social and economic 
discrimination at the hands 


of local Loyalist adminstra- 
tions and the British state. 

This beleagured popula- 
tion experience daily the 
British Army as a brutal 
force. In their patrolling 
Land Rovers they are not 
above screaming around the 
nationalist estates running 
down and killing children 
just at they didin June when 
three year old Gerald Flynn 
fell victim to them. They 
relish the joint raids with 


the RUC into the homes of 


ordinary Catholic families, 
destroying furniture, rip- 
ping down walls—in an at- 
tempt to demoralise and 
break the spirit of resis- 


| SELF DETERMINATION FOR THE IRISH PEOPL 
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tance. 

British soldiers often pass 
on information and photo- 
graphs of republicans to 
loyalist assassination 
squads. And of course the 
soldiers bypass the loyalists 
and kill directly themselves. 
In February this year Aidan 
McAnespie was_ shot 
through the chest by a Brit- 
ish soldier as, unarmed and 
in broad daylight, he passed 
by a checkpoint on his way 
to a football match. And the 
killer? He will noteven have 
to “suffer” the fate of the one 
and only British soldier 
convicted of killing anyone 
in the Six Counties since 
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1969: that soldier served 
only two years of a life sen- 
tence and was back serving 
in the army by last year. 

Class conscioys workers 
must see through Kinnock 
and Thatcher's denuncia- 
tions of the Irish freedom 
fighters as mindless mur- 
derers. British soldiers are 
a tool of British imperial- 
ism’s reactionary policy of 
enforcing partition in Ire- 
land. The IRA are resisting 
that policy: In that conflict 
we are 100% for the Irish re- 
sistance, against the Brit- 
ish Army. 


e See pages 3 and 10 
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work for dole 


The Tories are worried about skills shortages. their answer is yet more “work for dole” rather than 


- 
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real training. Yet the TUC might go along with them!Sue Thomas looks at what is at stake. 


‘UNLESS BRITAIN’S trade unicns 


organise to prevent the establish- 
ment of Employment Training 
(ET), the Tories will be well on 
course to introducing US style 
Workfare—compulsory work-for- 
dole. The new scheme replaces all 


_ other adult schemes and means 


workers previously employed on 
rate-for-the-job Community Pro- 
grammes have been sacked or face 


_ Massive wage cuts forlonger hours. 


Money paid for a week’s work is 
Just £5 more than benefit. Despite 
the constant assurances from the 


You can do that: for dole! 


Employment Minister that ET will 
be voluntary, all the signs are that 
these promises were bare faced 
lies. Statements and hints from 
the Tory appointees and advisors, 
combined with DHSS regulation 
changes, show that the govern- 
ment is following its previous path 
for YTS and developing conscript 
labour for adults. 

The new chair of the Training 
Commission, Brian Wolfson, told 
the Guardian that he could not 
discount compulsory training: “I 


think it is very sad but it might © 






TUC must 


fight it 


JOHN EDMONDS of the GMB is 
urging the TUC to support ET 
because Norman Fowler has given 
an “unequivocal commitment to 


_ the voluntary principle”! Itis vital 


that the TUC kicks out the collabo- 
rationist proposals ofthe GMB and 
supports the policy of outright 
opposition. But even if this posi- 
tion was carried, the bureaucrats 
cannot be twisted to lead a cam- 
paign and organise against ET. 
In the six months before the 
scheme came in, it was left up to 
rank and file trade unionists on 
CP schemes, in local government 
and in the colleges to provide effec- 
tive opposition. They rarely had 
back up even from unions such as 


NALGO officially committed to. 
policies of opposition. eee 

_ Young workersin the north west . 

took the lead in_unionising. CP..- 


schemes and fighting to prevent 


councils starting ET. However, 
scheme workers did not have the 
strength on their own to force the 
councils to keep them on on per- 
manent contracts. The battle to 
stop ET will have to be led by 
militants within all the affected 
unions. 

Employers should be told that if 
ET workers are brought in, the 
rest of the workforce will be out. 
The policy of complete non-coop- 
eration must be spread in the town 
halls and colleges. Rank and file 
cross-union © organisation— 
whether through trades councils, 
action groups or other appropriate 
bodies—will be vital to secure 


_pledges of solidarity action. These 


will be necessary to link up with 


, unemployed organisations to ex- 
plain to kT workers thatthe policy 
-of boycott is direected.at the bosses 


and the commission and must be 


have to be necessary”, necessary 
for the interests of the bosses that 
is. 

Some of the Tories are still trying 
to pretend that the schemesare for 
the benefit of the unemployed. 
DHSS minister John Moore has 
been contrasting the “sullen apa- 


thy of dependence” with the “sheer. 


delight of personal achievement”. 
This nonsense appeals to the 
employers’ most loyal lieutenants 
in the trade union hierarchy. GMB 
general secretary John Edmonds 
argued in the run up to the TUC 


yr to 








"John Harris /IFL 
linked to the fight for real jobs and 


- training opportunities. Of course, 


where ET gets established, the 
movement must get in and organ- 
ise those workers to demand the 
rate for the job. 

Workers, employed or unem- 


_ ployed, have every interest in 


scuppering the bosses’ plans to 
divide, coerce and segment the 
workforce. This by no means im- 
plies that the workingclass should 
not support training, or the intro- 
duction of the experience of work 
and industry into schools. Class 
conscious workers, students and 
teachers want to ensure that the 
new generation understands how 
capitalist industry and exploita- 
tion works. Young workers want to 
fully develop their skills and tal- 
ents. They need proper training at 
full rates to ensure they are not 
used as cheap labour. Workers at 
any age should have the right to 
attend college for courses of their 
own choosing. The fight against 


ET is one part of the fight the _ 


working class must wage to force 
the penny-pinching bosses to pay 
for proper. training and to impose 


. workers: controls.over its.content... | 


ang nature. => 


Congress that outright opposition 
to the scheme would 

“lose the best part of a training 
opportunity for unemployed 
people. The government training 
scheme is a long way from being 
perfect. But itis the one we've got. 
It is better than nothing.” 

This assumes there is something 
positive about ET for the unem- 
ployed. But what can be advanta- 
geous about doing a full day’s work 
for the same subsistence level 
money as you’d get on the dole? 
The funds available for ET in the 
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BY NORTH LONDON 
WORKERS POWER 


TREVOR MONERVILLE, a 
| young black man living in Hack- 


ney, along with two friends, Pe- 
ter Thomas and Paul Rolle, was 
aquitted in mid-August of vari- 


| ouscharges including attempted 


robbery and ABH against three 


| men, one a Johannesburg doc- 


tor. 

Apparently one of the men and 
a@ woman had been mugged one 
evening and the three “victims” 
then went looking for their at- 


| tackers in a car. When Trevor 


and his companions were spot- 
ted a fight broke out. Trevor and 
friends were arrested but no evi- 


| dence of identification was pro- 


duced at the trial. Nine other 
charges were either dropped or 
dismissed due tolack of evidence. 
Coincidentally Trevor has been 


involved in a campaign in Hack- 


ney for over eighteen months to 

‘ highlight instances of police bru- 
tality and harassment. 

This started after he disap- 

| pearedon New Years Evein 1986. 

' Five days later after a frantic 

search by his family he was found 


| by his father in Brixton Prison, 


bruised, bloody and naked in a 
cell. He was barely able to talk. 


| This was after three separate: 
| enquiries about him at Stoke ; 
|. Newington Police Station where : 


he was being held.at the time. 
The day after his discovery he 


needed neurosurgery to remove i 





Campaign 


£1.5 billion training programme 
are simply not enough to provide 
quality training, norisenough time 
allowed on the programme. Train- 
ees starting an ET are promised a 
chance toachieve “credits” towards 
qualifications. 

The truth is that ET has the 
same aim as YTS—taking the 
unemployed off the register, tak- 
ing young people off the streets 
and undercutting the wage rates 
of existing workers. . Professor 
Patrick Munford, a Thatcherite, 
was much more honest than Tory 
ministers when interviewed on 
Radio 4. “The whole point of these 
schemes is to drive down wages” 
he declared. 

ET is in fact so unattractive that 
it will have to be made compulsory 
to succeed. Already the DHSS 
regulations to increase pressure 
on the unemployed are in place— 
benefits stopifyou leave a scheme, 
replacement of single payment 
grants by loans. 1989 will see 
renewed attempts to abolish the 
“21 hour rule” whereby unem- 


‘ployed people can attend a course 


of their own choice at college. IfET 
is allowed to stay, it will follow the 
path of the YTS, which, despite 
endless Tory declarations and 
promises in the early days, is now 
effectively compulsory for unem- 
ployed school leavers who are no 
longer entitled to claim benefit. 








window were subsequently 
dropped. | 
Since that time he has been ar- 


rested twice. Once, in November | 


1987 after he and his brother 


were assaulted by three white | 
youths. He was charged with 
twelve offences and needed hos- | 
pital treatment again after being | 


taken into custody. Again in 
March 1988 he was arrested for 


alleged breach of conditions of | 
bail. This was without founda- | 
tion and another civil action is | 


being taken over this. . 
Since 1971 Stoke Newington 
Police have had fifteen well docu- 


mented cases of serious violence 
made against them. Derek Pas- | 


call won £3,000 damages after 
being tortured with a burning 


cigarette while being questioned | _ 


in the station in 1984. 

There have been four deathsin 
custody of Aseta Simms (May 
1971), Michael Ferreira (Decem- 
ber 1978), Colin Roach (January 


1983) and Tunay Hassan (June | 


1987). Against this history we 
say: 
@ Self defence is no offence! - 


@ Organise to stop police har- | 


rassment 
For more information write to: 
The Trevor Monerville 
The Family Centre’ 
50 Rectory Road, 
London NI6 7QY 
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a clot of blood from his brain and | 
still suffers after-effectsfrom this. | 
Charges of having broken a car | 
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WORKERS POWER gives its unconditional sup- 
port to the IRA in its conflict with the British Army. 
Every class conscious worker in Britain should do 
the same. They should do so because quite simply 
they have right on their side. Their struggle is a 
completely justified one. 

The modern struggle of the Irish people against 
British colonial rule began with resistance to the 
partition of their island by Britain in 1921. In 
collusion with the Protestant Loyalist minority in 
the North-East Britain aborted the national revolu- 
tion. The Loyalists became a majority in their own 
sectarian state. So began over forty years of severe 
economic and political oppression of the Northern 
anti-unionists at the hands of an Orange State. As 
to the South, partition ensured continued semi- 
colonial servitude. 

Resistance to this oppression led in 1969 to La- 
bour sending in British troops to prop up this rule. 
Resistance to that discrimination and occupation is 
both necessary and defensible. When there is an 
imperialist army on your estates and the RUC and 
UDR are little more than armed Loyalist outfits 
then that resistance spontaneously takes the form 
of armed struggle. 

We support the right of the IRA to carry out 
struggle by whatever means and wherever they see 
fit. We do not insist that they restrict their fight to 
Ireland or even Britain. The SAS had no qualms 
about pursuing the war to Gibraltar where they 
gunned down three unarmed members of the IRA. 

The current IRA campaign proves that in a mili- 
tary sense the IRA is intact and capable of hitting its 
enemy. But more importantly, over the years it has 
survived the attempts of the British to isolate it 
from the nationalist community. No amount of 
British or EEC money directed towards the SDLP 
has enabled the latter to eclipse the IRA or Sinn 
Fein in the working class areas of Belfast. The post- 
1982 attempts at destroying the IRA through the 
“supergrass’ system of paid perjurers has failed. All 
this goes to show that the IRA has popular support 
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_| For the Irish resistance 


the extent of the network of this support. 

In the weeks and months ahead the Tories and 
Labour will ratchet up the hypocritical outrage, 
stoke the flames of anti-Irish racism and intensify 
the harassment of the Irish community and politi- 
cal activists. Unfortunately such sentiments al- 
ready run deep in the labour movement. Some 400 
workers at BRD Engineering near Walsall held a 
two minute stoppage in protest at the Omagh bomb. 
At times like these we must redouble our efforts to 
bring home to the labour movement that the just 
solution to the present conflict can only begin when 
the British Crown Forces are unconditionally and 
immediately withdrawn from Northern Ireland and 


the Irish people throughout the whole 32 Counties 


can be left to determine their own future. Until then 
we are for the defeat of the occupying army. 

Workers, like those at BRD, will have to learn 
that the soldiers they grieve for are no friends of 
labour. In due course they will be used on them or 
their brothers and sisters, deploying all the tech- 
niques of repression that they have perfected in 
Northern Ireland. 

However, our complete solidarity with thestruggle 
of the anti-unionist population does not blind us to 
the failings of the strategy of physical force repub- 
licanism, We criticise the IRA not because British 
workers object to bombs but because guerrillaism is 
not effective in freeing Ireland. In carrying out 
these actions even the IRA does not believe it can 
defeat the British Army. Some 410 British soldiers 
have been killed during the last 19 years together 
with a slightly larger combined number of RUC and 
UDR. The 10,000 plus British soldiers in the Six 
Counties will not be blown away piecemeal. If that 


‘was true in 1972 when the IRA killed over 200 


British soldiers then it is even more so now. 

The truth is that we are witness to yet another 
turn in the IRA/Sinn Fein strategy based on the 
realisation that the tactics of the previous phase are 
at an impasse. After 1977 sections of Sinn Fein 
around Adams recognised the cul-de-sac of the 





EDITORIAL 


community politics was undertaken. This acceler- 
ated after the 1983 Ard Fheis of Sinn Fein, which 
was about the time of the downgrading of attacks on 
the British Army. 

Various shibboleths of republicanism were aban- 
doned such as not standing in elections to the 
Southern parliament. A way out of the impasse « is 
thought to lie with the Southern working class. ihis 
is true, but the nationalist politics of Sinn Fein 
insist that in fighting partition the bourgeois par- 
ties of the South such as Fianna Fail are natural 
allies. The result? Sinn Fein cannot prosecute the 
class struggle against them in the South. Sinn Fein 
is thus marginal, achieving only 2% of the vote in 
elections to the Dail. This together with a sense that 
their support in the North has peaked, has led 
Adams to both open talks with the SDLP and 
sanction a new turn to the military campaign. 

The numbers sérving in IRA active service units 
total not much more than 100, with twice that 
providing logistic and intelligence support. But for 
every member of an active service unit there are a 
thousand working class Sinn Fein supporters in the 
North left passive and stranded on the sidelines. 
For Workers Power, and our fraternal organisation 

The Irish Workers Group, the Irish working class 
is not an auxilliary in the struggle but the central 
agentin the fight to end national oppression. But for 
them to become. conscious of this involves winning 
them toa programme that combines the fight against 
imperialist oppression with the fight against capi- 
talist exploitation through the methods of mass 
direct action. 

Faced with these tasks the primacy of the guer- 
rilla war, the pan-nationalist compromises with 
Fianna Fail and the SDLP and the “do-it-yourself” 
community-style politics of Sinn Fein/IRA promises 
to lead to yet one more impasse.@ 

ase @ See also page 10 
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| operations go “unsolved” (in criminal terms) shows 


UDM scabs 


THE ARCH-SCABS of the Union of 
Democratic Mineworkers are doing 
what they are best at—licking the 
bosses’ boots. In a deal with British 
Coal they have accepted the prin- 
ciple of six-day working in new 
mines. Roy (the missing) Lynk presi- 
dent of the scabs, hailed the intro- 
duction of flexible working since it 
would help British Coal exploit 
miners for 300 days a year instead 
of 233. | 

This deal stinks and the NUM 
should be preparing to fight it all 
along the line. Recruitment cam- 
paigns to the NUM must be stepped 
up. The new mines should be NUM 


Holloway 


ON SATURDAY 6 August approxi- 
mately 3,000 people marched in 
solidarity with the anti-imperial- 
ist struggle in the six counties on 
the anniversary of internment. The 
march, called by the Irish Free- 
dom Movement, was supported by 
Workers Power which was repre- 
sented by a large contingent. 

As the march approached its 
destination, Whittington Park on 
the Holloway Road, a group of 
fascists and loyalists began attack- 
ing the march throwing bottles 
from the road side. 

When stewards tried to defend 
the demonstration the police pre- 
dictably went for the marchers not 
their attackers. At least thirty 
people were arrested, most charged 
with “threatening behaviour”. 


This incident followed on from. 


the usual hounding of the march 


mines with no six-day or flexible 
working. Any decent trade unionist 
should agree with this. Yet Scottish 
NUM president George Bolton, a 
member of the stalinist Communist 
Party of Great Britain, has attacked 
the NUM for not “facing up to tough 
and difficult decisions”, and for 
continuing to oppose six day work- 
ing. 

In other words the NUM. accord- 
ing to this apology for a union leader, 


should be setting the pace in mak- 


ing deals with British Coal on flex- 
ible working. Like Lynk, this stalin- 
ist attacks the defence of existing 
and hard won working conditions as 
living in the past. But then “Facing 
the Future” Communist Party style 
always means grovelling to the 
bosses. 


30 


by the press and Tory MPs who 
would like to see all expressions of 
solidarity with the Irish resistance 
banned. At a time when the re- 
sumption of internment and with- 
drawal of the right tosilence in the 
six counties are being openly de- 
bated we must not let this happen. 

Our efforts to build a genuine 
anti-imperialist movement for 
troops out now in the organised 
labour movement must be re- 
doubled. : 


Donations and messages/resolu- 
tions of support should be sent to: 


Holloway Road 30 

Defence Fund, 

BM IFM, | 

London WC1 3XX 

(Make cheques payable to Hol- 
loway Road 30 Defence Fund) 





military campaign. To overcome the political isola- 
tion from the community the turn to reformist 
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Stefano Cagnoni (Report) 


_ THIS YEAR the National Justice for Mineworkers’ Campaign and the Nottinghamshire NUM are organising a gala 


on 10 September. A march will be held and the assembly point is Chesterfield Road South, Mansfield. We urge 
our readers to get there at 10-30 am, with union banners, to show the scabs who, sadly, still infest 
Nottinghamshire, that neither the NUM nor the spirit of the Great Strike are dead. And the gala after the march 


_ will be a thoroughly enjoyable event. If you cannot make the march get to the rally and Gala at the West Notts 


College, Derby Road, M 
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BY WORKERS POWER HEALTH 
_WORKERS 


ANGER OVER NHS pay erupted 
again last month as nurses and 
ancillaries took protest action in 
London, Manchester and Sheffield. 
Government and union negotia- 
tors are already back round the 
table, trying to smooth the pas- 
sage of the nurses’ pay regrading. 
But militant health workers need 
to seize the opportunity torelaunch 
a united fight against low pay. 
The “clinical regrading” process 
agreed in April by the nurses Pay 
Review Body (PRB) is coming 
unstuck in two places. First, hos- 
pital managers have made it clear 
that the government’s promise to 
fund the increase in full was acon. 
The National Association of Health 
Authorities estimate a £150 mil- 
lion shortfall on the money needed 
tofund the increase. Secondly these 
same managers are resorting toall 
kinds of sordid tactics, at local and 
national level, to trim the size of 
the increase. Locally, they have 
been pressuring individual nurses 





into re-writing their job descrip- 
tions in order to put them on the 
lowest grade, setting nurse against 
nurse in the scramble for places on 
the higher grades. Nationally they 
tried to interpret the April agree- 
ment in a way that would deprive 
the majority of ward sisters of all 
but the basic 4.25%. 

It was this that sparked the 
union negotiators’ walkoutand the 
strikes, signalling as it did that 
every layer of nurses would be 


pushed down the scale. Whilst 


union bureaucrats did nothing to 
organise effective strike action, the 
COHSE leaders in particular were 
prépared to use the most militant 
sections of nurses to back up their 
negotiating stance. So it was that 
nurses at the Middlesex, Charing 
Cross and the London Hospital, 
Sheffield Northern General and 
three Manchester hospitals took 
action on 25 August. 

Meanwhile ancillary workers in 
the NHS were furious at the way 
the union leaders had stabbed 
them in the back. In a national 
ballot both COHSE and NUPE 
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housing strikes 


BY A MANCHESTER LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT WORKER 


MANCHESTER LABOUR Coun- 
cil, andits leader Graham Stringer, 
have decided that “caring cuts” are 
not enough. They have launched a 
full scale attack on their Housing 
Office workforce. 

Stringer ordered the Housing 
Director, Bob Young, torip up union 
agreements and compel housing 
workers to carry the burden of 
extra work of vacant posts - sub- 
ject to the council’s job freeze - and 
maintain the fiction of a front-line 
housing service unaffected by the 
council’s vicious cuts. 

Housing workers in area offices 
with a tradition of strong union 
organisation had, to a limited ex- 


tent, blunted the cutting edge of 


the the council’s attacks on work- 
ing conditions by refusing to keep 
counters open when jobcuts meant 
that there were too few workers 
available to staff them. Stringer 
wanted to change this situation. 

The Housing office in Moss Side 
and Hulme was Stringer’s first 
target. On 23 August the Town 
Hall ordered the office manager to 
tear up the local agreement with 
the union on office opening hours. 
Two NALGO clerks were in- 
structed to open the counter de- 
spite.inadequate staffing levels. 
They refused and were instantly 
disciplined. NALGO members 
walked out in support. NUPE 
housing workers joined the strike 
in solidarity. 

The NALGO strikers were then 
faced with their housing convenor, 
Danny Whitelock, trying to brow- 
beat them back to work. He sup- 
ported the Council’s attack on Moss 
Side NALGO members and ordered 
them back to work on the basis of 
an undertaking to obey manage- 
ment instructions. Whitelock de- 
fended the management's right to 
manage rather than defend his 
own union’s policy on local agree- 
ments. 

The second target for attack was 
the Cheetham housing office in 
North Manchester. Bob Young 
ripped up a redeployment agree- 
ment with the workers, gave a 
NALGO steward a mouthful of 


abuse and ordereda NALGO hous- 
ing worker to get lunch, clear his 
desk and transfer to Moss Side in 
one hour. When the NALGO 
member refused he was disci- 
plined. Again NALGO members 
walked out and again they were 
attacked by Whitelock. 

With two area offices on strike 
and thréé housing workers disci- 
plined NUPE and NALGO hous- 
ing sections held emergency meet- 
ings on 24 August. The NUPE 
section of a couple of hundred 
workers originated in a split from 
NALGO. These workers were frus- 
trated by the failure of NALGO 
bureaucrats to defend their jobs 
and conditions. They haveastrong 
tradition of militancy and voted by 
a clear majority to strike. 

In contrast the leadership of 
NALGO housing and the Manches- 
ter branch in general have a poor 
track record in terms of militancy. 
Whitelock is a good example, ca- 
pitulating all along the line in the 
face of the Council’s offensive. 

The opposition to the NALGO 
leadershipin Manchesterismainly 
organised by the SWP. However, 
at the emergency meeting their 
resolution failed to call clearly for 
immediate strike action, implying 
a period of negotiation first. How- 
ever, this concession - a wrong one 
in our view - did not defeat the 
right. 

The SWP resolution was. de- 
feated 132 against to 72 for. De- 
spite this vote the size of the mi- 
nority prepared to stand against 
the established right wing marked 
a step forward. And, a crushing 
defeat for all housing workers was 
averted since the NUPE strike 
Squeezed some concessions on 
opening hours from the council and, 
in effect, the discipline measures 
against the three NALGO mem- 
bers was lifted. 

If the opposition to the council is 
to be built upon then rank and file 
organisation embracing the NUPE 
and NALGO workers mustbe built. 


In Manchester, as elswhere, the 


SWP are opposed to building such 
an organisation. Workers Power 
supporters are not, since we recog- 
nise that only such organisation 
can help transform isolated and 


ancillaries rejected a 4% pay offer. 
In response the union executives 
organised another ballot, for an 
almost identical offer, with no rec- 
ommendation to reject. This was 
after dire warning that “rejection 
will mean action” during the first 
ballot. Though willing to stand in 
front of a TV camera with striking 
nurses the leaders are trying their 
best to keep the ancillary dispute 
separate. 

Yet there is a vital link between 
nurses’ and ancillaries’ pay. NHS 
managers are already saying they 
need £500 million more to avoid 
cuts this year. If they have to find 
this and an extra £150 million for 
the nurses it will mean further 
cuts in jobs, hours and pay for 
ancillaries, plus ward and hospi- 
tal closures. 

Relaunching action around 
nurses’ and ancillaries’ pay is a 
real possibility and the key task 
for NHS workers. The major ob- 
stacle, as ever, is the union bu- 
reaucracy. 

First and foremost, healthwork- 
ers must fight to take control of 
their dispute. As long as the bu- 
reaucrats are in control they will 


try touse rank and file militancy to — 


suit the twists and turns of their 
negotiations. This will only demor- 
alise their members and ensure 
that the nurses’ and ancillaries’ 


disputes are kept separate. Whilst 


stewards in the militant hospitals 
had been organising and prepar- 
ing to fight the regrading process, 
it was only the union walkout that 
allowed them to focus the anger of 
the rank and file around the sis- 
ters’ regrading. The bureaucrats’ 
return to the negotiating table 
removes that particular focus for 
action. 

NHS workers must seize every 
opportunity for action. Workers at 
London’s Maudsley Hospital have 
balloted in favour of an all-out 
strike from 5 September over 
nurses’ pay. In every hospital mili- 
tantsshouldbe arguing for astrike 
alongside the Maudsley. 

Added to this the rank and file 
needs to reorganise on an area and 
national level. The London Strike 
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Health workers’ in March — gre fight must he takes up again now! ic 


Committee, which has been tick- 
ing over since April has already 
sprang back to life, with twenty 
stewards, representing seven hos- 
pitals attending a meeting to or- 
ganise action for 25 August. Cru- 
cially the National Shop Stewards 
Conference which met in March 
needs to be recalled. Sabotaged at 
the outset by the SWPit has never 
functioned since its first meeting. 
Now it needs to be rebuilt. 

Most of all the strikes and re- 
emerging rank and file organisa- 
tions need a clear aim. Immedi- 
ately that means fighting for rejec- 
tion in the second ancillary ballot, 
and a fight for emergency union 
conferences to relaunch a fight on 
NHS pay. That fight must have as 





Vote Ben 





_AT THE forthcoming Labour Party 


Conference in October delegates 
should vote for Tony Benn and Eric 
Heffer in the election for leader and 
deputy leader. Trade unionists 
should do likewise in those unions 
like the AEU and NUPE which are 
presently balloting their members 
on the issue. 

Some militants may be tempted 
to plump for Prescott as Deputy 
Leader because he seems to have 
more chance of ousting the openly 
right-wing Hattersley. They feel this 
would “sound a warming” to Kir- 
nock and prevent him junking even 
more party policy in order to make 
Labour fit for capitalism in the eyes 
of the bourgeoisie. 

But in fact there is little to distin- 
guish Prescott and Hattersley on 
political grounds. 

Both share a record of betrayals 
of working class struggle. They both 
condemned the miners for using 
violence in the Great Strike. They 
both denounced Liverpool City 
Council for trying to defend jobs and 
services. 

Prescott’s claims that he will im- 
prove debate within the party should 


be viewed as suspicious coming 
from someone who has supported 
witch hunting. 

Benn and Heffer have by contrast 
consistently supported working 
class action against the Tories, and 
defended party democracy. 
However, Workers Power does not 
endorse Benn and Heffer’s pro- 
gramme which is one for reforming 
the capitalist system. Unlike them, 
we do not believe that the Labour 
Party can become the instrument 
for the socialist transformation of 
society. A new revolutionary party 
must be built. 

But part of the struggle to build 
such a party and win support for 
revolutionary marxist ideas in the 
working class is to wage an unre- 
mitting fight against class collabo- 
rationist policies in the movement. 
lf Kinnock tightens his grip on the 
Labour Party, it would be to 
strengthen the hold of such policies 
throughout the working class move- 
ment. 

Benn and Heffer- were right to 
stand to try to prevent this happen- 
ing and no socialist should waver in 
supporting them now. 





its aim: 
@ A flat rate increase for all NHS 
workers 
® Aminimum wage in the health 
service of £185 per week (aver- 
age industrial wage) 
@ Breaking with the PRB 
® Scrapping theclinical regrading 
process 
Locally this means a fight to 
sabotage the regrading, launching 
a dispute over every nurse not put 
on the highest grade for their 
qualification. Unless this happens 
every breakdown of negotiations 
between bosses and union leaders 
will be a re-run of August, with 
nurses andancillaries kept divided 
and passive in the fight for their 
own livelihood. 
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GPT mass caoatied at Stoke abcee. Guindy. 


GPT 


BY IAN HILL 


_ THE ‘RATIONALISATION’ plans 
of the recently merged GEC and 
Plessey Telecommunications com- 
pany (GPT) is facing opposition 
from its 6,000 workers in Coven- 
try. On Friday 26 August a mass 
meeting voted to reject the com- 
_pany’s latest offer on 800 job losses. 

This offer represented a 
climbdown by GPT management 
who previously demanded compul- 
sory redundancies. However, they 
merely proposed instead that these 
redundancies become “voluntary”. 
They also insist that this will in- 
volve redeployment at lower wage 
levels, downgrading from full-time 
to part-time working and the clo- 
sure of plants “surplus” to their 
requirements. Understandably, 
many workers at the mass meet- 
ing reacted angrily to this latest 
offer. 

GPT management have gone on 
record as stating that by the end of 
the 1990sthey envisage there being 
only 5 major telecommunication 
firms in the world, twoin the USA, 
twoin Europe and onein Japan. At 
present even the newly merged 
GPT is only the fourth largest in 
Europe alone. It is clear that fur- 
ther mergers are planned. 

Whenever these occur, “ration- 
alisation” quickly follows. “Ration- 
alisation” is merely bosses’ jargon 
for job losses, wage cuts and plant 
closures. Even now, under the GPT 
merger, production of the digital 





telephone system, System X has 
been transferred from Coventry to 
Plessey’s in Liverpool. Manage- 
ment have also proposed the clos- 
ing of the Spon Street site in Cov- 
entry. In this way the GPT bosses 
hope to isolate sections of th 
workforce and play off one against 
the other. 

In the coming ballot in Coven- 
try, militants mustargue for strike 
action to reject all job losses, not 
just to improve redundancy deals. 
Now is the best time asd such a 
campaign. 

GPT manageffient have already 
made concessions after a few days 
of an overtime ban. Workers in 
Beeston, Nottingham, have just 
taken strike action against a time 
and motion study. Messages of 
support and solidarity for Coven- 


’ try workers have already arrived 


from Liverpool and Beeston. 
Action taken in Coventry must 


be spread to these and other sites 
in Britain. Strike pickets should 
tour the country addressing mass 
meetings until a national strike is 
won. A national combine meeting 
should be called with delegates 
from-every section on every site to 
organise and co-ordinate national 
strike action against all “rationali- 
sation” plans, not just those con- 
cerning Coventry. 

Workers in Coventry might ar- 
gue that such a campaign is un- 
winnable and unrealistic, given 
that the strength of the workforce 
has been weakened by over 10,000 
job losses in the last ten years. On 
the contrary, itis the only,realistic 
way to halt the GPT bosses’ at- 
tacks on the whole workforce. It is 
the only realistic way to stop fur- 
ther job losses.Even if the present 
deal is eventually accepted here in 
Coventry, such a national fightback 
must be fought for now! 






Fight Cardiff Witch-hunt 


IN CARDIFF CENTRAL CLP 

THE WITCH-HUNTING season is well 
under way in Cardiff Central Labour 
Party. N nt with the expul- 
sion of a Militant supporter and the 
suspension of an entire ward, the 
local right wing, led by former Par- 
liamentary candidate Jon Jones and 
Wales Labour Party Secretary Anita 
Gale, has now tumed its attention 
to its first Workers Power supporter. 

The present round of events be- 





Constituency AGM, at which the 
left had been expected to take 
control, the suspension served the 


nicely. 
it is also no coincidence that the 
1 should occur in a ward 


manager committed it to “con- 
to recognise any expelled 
samahes as a bona fide Party men- 
ber” and “any ward ... which is 
disbanded or disaffiliated for similar 
in response to the suspension of 
Plasnewydd, the “Fight the With- 
hunt in Cardiff Central” campaign 
{(FWHCC) was organised. This 
campaign began as one purely 
opposing the suspension of 
but Workers Power 
supporters argued that its aims 
should extend to opposing the 
expulsion of Chris Peace and sup- 
porting the right of all socialists to 
organise within the Labour Party. 
This position was eventually won. 
Meanwhile the right wing was 
getting its way at the AGM, which 
was completed on the third attempt, 
without Plasnewydd members (in- 
cluding left-wingers nominated for 
key posts) and with Anita Gale in 


But this was not enough for the 
right wing. Not only did the Wales 
Labour Party refuse to lift the sus- 
pension of Plasnewydd, but at the 
first meeting of the new Constitu- 
ency Executive Committee (EC), 
the witch-hunt was extended. The 
EC recommended to the GMC that 
it should investigate the applica- 
tion for membership of Steve Wride, 


a Workers Power supporter in 
Cathays ward. Steve's application 
was accepted by the ward in March, 
but never ratified by the CLP due to 
the postponement of its AGM. 

Clearly the tactic adopted by the 
FWHCC of lobbying GMCs purely on 
the basis of democratic nights has 
not curtailed the right wing's at- 
tacks, but merely emboldened them. 
The FWHCC must unite all the is- 
sues and mobilise the membership 
of Plasnewydd ward to defy their 
suspension. 

Rather than allow the witch-hunt- 
ers to isolate and neutralise active 
militants, the project of an “illegal” 
but campaigning ward will cement 
the collectivity of the membership 
and build support from local trade 
unionists and Party members. Total 
opposition to Kinnock, Hattersley 
and Prescott’s schemes to ditch 
the working class completely must 
be fought for alongside workers in 
struggle. 

For the right of all socialists to 
be active members of the Labour 


party! 

@ Defy the witch-hunts! 

@ Bring the class struggle into the 
Labour Party! 


Messages of support to : 
FWHCC, c/o 22 Norwood Court, 
Eim Street, Cardiff 
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The bosses and 1992 


SUDDENLY BRITAIN’S bosses are 
very excited about the EEC. Aspate 
of TV commercials has urged them 
to grab the “golden opportunity” 
provided by the relaxation of trade 
barriers in the EEC in 1992. But 
while 1992 is the boardroom buzz- 
word, 94% of Britons recently polled 
knew nothing about it. 


It is vitally impertant for workers | 


to understand what is going on in 
1992. Not least because it has 
already opened up splits within the 
Tory Party. : 

By 1992, according to a plan 
drawn up by Britain's Lord Cockfield, 
the European bosses aim to re- 
move 350 obstacles to free trade, 
such as the delays facing lorry 
drivers crossing Europe’s patch- 
work of frontiers. Mostly these are 
not caused by import controls but 
by differences in taxation, safety 
standards etc. The plan is to even 
out these differences by 1992, 
creating a “single European mar- 
ket”. 

There are obvious advantages to 
individual bosses and to-the ruling 
classes of Europe as a whole. 
Economists estimate that the EC's 
gross domestic product (GDP) will 
increase by 5% just from the re- 
' moval of trade barriers. 

But the most important effect of 
1992 will be to massively 
strengthen the tendency towards 
the “regionalisation” of the world 
economy, a development with stu- 
pendous consequences for US 
imperialism. 

US imperialism created the post 
war economic order to suit itself. It 
was the worid’s banker, the dollar 
| was the world’s currency and US 
imposed free trade agreements 
guaranteed the supremacy of its 
industry on the world market. 

The end of the post-war boom 
threw this into disarray, revealing 
the weakness of the USA com- 
pared to Japan and West Germany, 
and leading it increasingly to offload 
the cost of the recession onto the 
healthier economies of its imperi- 
alist rivals. 

At the end of the 1970s, France 
and Germany (the leading impenal- 
isms of the EEC alongside Britain) 
decided to counteract this in a 
series of measures designed to 
speed the growth of an economi 
cally unified Europe. 

They established the European 
Monetary System (EMS), the basis 
for a future common currency; they 
agreed a series of strictly enforced 
international shake-outs in indus- 
try (e.g. the Davignon Pian forsteel); 
they agreed to take in three big ag- 
ricultural producers (Greece, Spain 
and Portugal). 

The problem is that every act of 
international co-operation between 
the imperialist powers of Europe, 
though it may be cloaked in the 
| rhetoric of “international brother- 
| hood”, turns out to be an act of 
vicious economic rivalry against the 
USA. The EMS threatens the dollar, 
the steel plans with their quotas 
and import controls weaken US 
; steel, and three trading partners 
won to the EEC are three lost to the 
USA. 

The political spectre these de- 
velopments invoke is almost un- 
thinkable to all the participants: 
the breakup of the imperialist camp 
into competing regional blocs. 

But whereas the French and 
German bosses can temporarily 
ignore that spectre, Britainis faced 
with a very sharp dilemma in a 
period of economic rivalry between 
Europe and the USA. After 1945, 
| Britain became Washington's clos- 
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cally and politically. This postiusa 
would be lost if the British bosses 
opt for full participation in a unifed 
European economy. 

However, the dangers of staying | 
outside the single market are even 
greater. One wing of the British | 
ruling class wants to embrace the | 
single European market more fully | 
than does Thatcher (see WP 108 | 
on the interest rate wrangle). Their | 
desires have nothing to do with | 
internationalism. Tne profit motive 
guides them here as everywhere 
else. 

For the massive financial sector 
of Britain’s economy, concentrated 
in the City of London, the “golden - 
opportunities” of 1992 will be - 
possible only if Britain enters the - 
EMS. If it stays outside, London | 
risks losing its position as financial | 
centre to Frankfurt. 

Thatcher however remains a | 
resolute opponent of European co- | 
operation at this level. As a reward | 
for planning 1992, Thatchersackec | 
Lord Cockfield and replaced him | 
with Leon Brittan who, as the | 
Westland affair showed, is about 
as -pro-European as Yorkshire | 
County Cricket Club. She is bitterly | 
resisting entry into the EMS; once : 
in the EMS the kind of measures 
Lawson is taking to damp down the 
trade deficit and inflation would 
become impossible. 

All the other measures which the 
French and German bosses are 
promising workers and small farm- 
ers, like the equalisation of benefit 
rates. and “social justice”, she 
describes as airy fairy nonsense. 
Where the state and semi-state car 
giants of Europe dream of a future | 
unified car industry, Thatcher in- | 
trudes by inviting Nissan and Honda | 
to set up within the ramparts of the ; 
future “single market”. 

Yet Thatcher does not wish to | 
withdraw from Europe, nor does ji 
any section of Britain’s bosses. | 


est junior partner both ecorc. it : 
| 
| 
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advantageous conditions possible | 
in the European market which, like | 
it or not, is now Britain’s major 
trading area. | 


She is manoeuvering for the most ' 


The fundamental contradiction of = 


imperialist capitalism is that it : 
creates an international economy | 
that is strangled by national an- | 
tagonisms. There never has been a 
peaceful” international co-opera- 
tion between the imperialisms un- 
less it has been imposed by the 
strongest on the weakest. 

Thatcher wants Britain to super- 
cede Germany as the leading eco- 
nomic power in the EEC. Is this 
really possible? The answer lies in 
the balance of class forces. Ger- 
many may remain the strongest | 
economy, but it is an economy : 
based on social peace and class » 
compromise much more deeply 
rooted than in Britain in the 1950s 
and 1960s. | 

If a recession strikes, Thatcher 
has the advantage of having al- 
ready inflicted serious defeats on | 
the British working class and bat- 
tered its union bureaucracy into ~ 
submission. In contrast the Ger- . 
man working class remains strong . 
if generally dormant, and it is ques- © 
tionable as to whether the regional- : 
ised German ruling class could | 
summon up a Thatcher to take . 
them on. 

So there are real material roots 
to the argument simmering away | 
amongst the bosses about Europe, | 
despite the euphona about 1992. 

A recession and a renewed Geriod | 
of inter-impeniailist rivalry could bring | 
itto a begsik point. mi 
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The tendency around Socialist Outlook is fast becoming the rest home for the left. 
Former supporters of Socialist Viewpoint and International founded it. They 
have recently been joined by erstwhile followers of Socialist 


_ Action and the Socialist Labour Group. John «soe 


examines the _ politics 
coalition. 


WITHIN THE pages of the fort- 
nightly newspaper Labour Briefing 
thereis little evidence ofastruggle 
to “. . . [forge] a serious marxist 
current, rootedin the labour move- 
ment and embracing the struggles - 
and most militant of the op- 
pressed”. 

Yet this is the task which the 
magazine Soctalist Outlook has set 
itself and its supporters, who are 
among the most ardent sellers of 
Briefing. | 

The self-professed trotskyists in 
the groups’which fused to produce 
Outlook (the tendencies previously 
around International and Social- 
ist Viewpoint) are failing in every 
sense in the task of providing the 
leadership and programme neces- 
sary toforge a serious marxist cur- 
rentin the labour movement. Their 
abandonment of the independent 
revolutionary newspaper is just 
one example of the liquidationist 
politics, consistent with the method 
of Ernest Mandel’s United Secre- 
tariat of the Fourth International 
(USFD, theinternational tendency 
which they support. 

Labour Briefing is not the paper 


_ ofarevolutionary tendency. It has 


never claimed to be that, being 
originally founded by London 
Labour left elements who were 
explicitly hostile to the idea of 
revolutionary politics, democratic 
centralism and the Leninist party. 
Despite years.of work inside the 
Editorial Board of Briefing by the 
supporters of Outlook and its 
predecessors, the pages of this 
paper continue to be dominated by 
anti-party propaganda. 


Attack 


At their recent AGM a paper put 
forward by the National Steering 
Committee contained this thinly 
veiled attack on revolutionary 
leadership: 
“People should be able to turn to 


_ Briefing to find out what is going 


on in the class struggle—some- 
thing they cannot findin either the 
bourgeois press or the sectarian 
‘party line’ publications.” (Briefing 
no 65, 22 June 1988). 

Tocompare the papers of the left 
with those of the bourgeoisie is a 
disgrace in itself, implying that 
the systematic lies and distortions 
of the capitalist press are willfully 
aped by the “sectarians”. But con- 
sider that this comes from a steer- 
ing committee stuffed full of sup- 
posed “revolutionaries” from Out- 
look and the real abdication of their 
struggle for leadership can beseen. 

The revolutionary newspaper is 
a key weapon for marxists seeking 
to win the working class to their 
programme. In every strike, every 
struggle of the oppressed and every 
action of the exploited against im- 
perialism the programme of revo- 
lutionary trotskyism is necessary 
to take these forward to victory. 


Winning 


Marxism is about struggling for 
this programme, patiently explain- 
ing the necessary tactics and strat- 
egy to workers, winning them to 
our side and away from the re- 
formists or centrists who lead them 
to defeat. This cannot be done 
without the clearest and most open 
statement of our ideas, and cri- 
tique of false ideas. It is in this 
daily task of revolutionary leader- 
ship that the newspaper isaneces- 
sary tool for revolutionaries. 
Briefing is far from thes. tmorelly 
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behind this centrist 





socialist 
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outiook? 


reports 
struggles which are already 
going on, giving no perspective for 
victory, only offering support, and 
“forging the links”. 

Solidarity is essential in any 
struggle, but on its own will not 
arm the working class with the 
weapons it needs to defeat the 
bosses once and for all. That re- 
quires t#e creation of workers’ 
councils, a workers militia and a 
revolutionary party whichcan lead 
the working class to the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

This is what the pages of a revo- 
lutionary paper should be prepar- 
ing the class for, not the mealy 
mouthed left reformism of Briefing 
whose crowning slogan, far from 
working class power is “Labour— 
take the power!”. 

Supporters of Outlook will reply 
that Briefing is not their paper, 
and therefore we should not ex- 
pect it to have a fully fledged party 
line. They claim to be the left wing 
within the “united front” of 


Briefing. But it would be a long 


A tireless fight is required for revolutionary politics. This will not 





opposed to reformism, of a right or 
a left variety. One of the tactics 
used by trotskyists may be to side 
with left reformists aginst theright 
in an attempt to demonstrate the 
bankruptcy of left réformism to 
workers who continue to have illu- 
sions in it. Such is the case with 
the current Labour leadership 

Revolutionaries advocate sup- 
port for Benn and Heffer against 
the Kinnock/Hattersley or Kin- 
nock/Prescott ticket. But this tac- 
tic is one of critical support, with 
the critical element being central 
ifit is to succeed in breaking work- 
ers from left reformism. 

Benn and Heffer remain, 
proudly, reformists. Whilst their 
left colouration enables them to 
side with workers taking action, 
with the oppressed and against 
the most right wing elements of 










These 

are correct 

charges against the 

campaign. According to Pete 

Firmin these problems “stem from 

an underestimation of the crisis of 

leadership in the labour move- 

ment” (Socialist Outlook 8).Sucha 

crisis does indeed exist, at all lev- 
els of the movement. 

_Itcan only be solved by applying 
the strategy and tactics of revolu- 
tionary marxism toeach and every 
struggle of the working class, in- 
cluding the winning of workers 
away from their illusions in Tony 
Benn! In fact the failures of the 
Benn/Heffer campaign stem from 
the fundamental weaknesses of 
left reformism, including an ina- 
bility to challenge the union bu- 
reaucracy. 


Solu tion 


The solution put forward to the 
crisis of leadership which Firmin 
has identified is a “united demo- 
cratic left ... campaigning around 
the policies and actions which can 
defeat Thatcher and throw aside 
those in the ranks of the labour 
movement who hold back that 
fight”. 

The marxist anthem The Inter- 
nationale has a famous line *. . . 
and at last ends the age of cant”, 
“cant” being the practice of saying 
one thing and meaning another. 
British parliamentarians are past 
masters of it, but in the 1980s 
trotskyist currents in the Labour 
Party have honed it to a fine art. 

In the pages of an avowedly 
“revolutionary” journal we might 
think Firmin is referring to revo- 
lutionary policies and actions. In 
practice it turns out to be nothing 
other the policies and actions of 
Benn and the Chesterfield move- 

‘ment which Firmin thinks “can 
begin to create such organisation 
for the battles ahead”. 

Does the Socialist Conference 
movement really present this 
opportunity for solving the crisis 
of leadership in the working class? 
In a report: of the second 
Chesterfield conference by Mandy 
Mudd in the same edition of Out- 
look the confusion about just how 
this crisis will be solved is shown. 
She argues that there was a “seri- 
ous commitment to develop a de- 
tailed and coherent alternative to 
Labour's policy review”. But she 
goes on to urge the local confer- 





make us immediately popular with left reformists and centrists and 
will generally get us called sectarians. But if we hide our 
programme, accommodate to the misleaders, then we would only 
contribute to the defeat of the working class. 





and fruitless search to look for evi- 
dence of aserious debatein Briefing 
between reform or revolution. 

Although much of it is written 

by Outlook supporters, it remains 
as Graham Bash accurately de- 
scribes it in the summer issue, 
simply a “notebook of the left”. 
Bash is one of the non-aligned 
Briefing-ites, and by maintaining 
their alliance with him, Outlook 
are ensuring that it remains noth- 
ing more than his “diary of an anti- 
party radical”. 

If Briefing fails to be a useful 
paper for militant class fighters, 
then perhaps the ideas of marxism 
will be better explained in Social- 
all, mot a “united front” but the 
jowmal of the “trotskyists” them- 


Kinnock’s Labourism, they con- 
tinue to advocate a programme 
which will leave capitalism intact 
and will be unable to liberate the 
workers and the oppressed. 

Revolutionaries must honestly 
state this to workers. If they do 
not, then by advocating support 
we merely reinforce illusions in 
left reformism as something quali- 
tatively better than right re- 
formism. 

In Socialist Outlook there is not 
a hint of criticism of the funda- 
mental flaw in Benn and Heffer’s 
programme. Outlook offers a mild- 
mannered critique of the Benn/ 
Heffer campaign for failing to have 
a serious orientation to the trade 
unions, or to take up the fight 
against new realism. 


ences and the associated groups 
like Women For Socialism to “give 
active support to campaigns not 
just be a talking shop or dissolve 
into sectarian wrangling”. 

When centrists talk of “sectar- 
lan wrangling” it means “let’s not 
argue about politics and pro- 
gramme”. The confusion that sur- 


rounds the Chesterfield confer- 


ences reflects the crisis of leader- 
shipin the working class. Reformist 
and centrist ideas compete with 
each other to deepen the confu- 
sion. In this context revolutionar- 
ies have aclear duty—to argue for 
the ideas of marxism in the most 
direct way. _ 

Outlook and Briefing support- 
ers instead go along with the idea 
that by getting together we can 


learn from our personal exeriences 
and come up with an alternative to 
Kinnock. 

That way they can present them- 
selves as enthusiastic supporters 
of the Chesterfield movement, not 
wreckers like the “sectarians” of 
Workers Power, and even the So- 
cialist Workers Party, whocommit 
the crime ofarguing for theirideas. 

Just like in Briefing, at 
Chesterfield Outlook supporters 
failed to put forwarda programme, 
they avoided tackling the key 
question posed: “reform or revolu- 
tion?” This is not merely an over- 
sight, or the result of an inade- 
quately prepared intervention. It 
is a conscious decision to drop the 
banner of trotskyism in favour ofa 
cosy non-aggression pact with left 
reformism in the hope of winning 
wider layers of support. 


Liquidationism 
Thisis classic liquidationism which 
Trotsky argued with repeatedly in 
the thirties when he was attempt- 
ing to build sections of the Interna- 
tional Left Opposition and then 
the Fourth International. Trotsky 
battled time and again against 
those who tried to find a short cut 
to building the party by dropping 
their political banner and accom- 
modating tocentrism orreformism. 
The lessons of that period are 
clear and must be learned by revo- 
lutionaries today. Marxism is ir- 
reconcilably counterposed to all 
forms of reformism and centrism. 
We seek to win workers away from 
such misleaders in order to lead 
them inthe only way which will 
win. 

Despite our differences with re- 
formism, left and right, we seek 
the broadest unity in action. Areal 
united front is a joint commitment 
toaction, anditis the test of united 
action which is the main weapon 
for revolutionaries in their battle 
against reformist politics. Re- 
formist leaders and their methods 
fail that test every time just as 
Benn and Heffer are doing, justas - 
the Brent Councillors are doing. 

But a paper based on “agree- 
ment to differ” is the very opposite 
of unityin action. It allows the use- 
less layer of left reformist coucil- 
lors to put on a left face and con- 
soles a dwindling group of cen- 
trists with the idea that they are 
the centre of things. ~ 7 


Tireless 


A tireless fightis required for revo-_ 
lutionary politics. This will not 
make usimmediately popular with 
left reformists and centrists and 
will generally get us called sectari- 
ans. Butif we hide our programme, 
accommodate to the misleaders, 
then we would only contribute to 
the defeat of the working class. 
Socialist Outlook is running 
away from a fight for marxistideas 
in the labour movement. In the . 
last months it has been joined by 
two groups of “trotskyists” even 
more opportunist than its found- 
ers; the former Socialist Labour 
Group and over 100 former sup- 
porters of Socialist Action, who 
wrangled for months over whether 
Benn and Heffer were being “ultra 
left” by challenging Kinnock. 
What little steam these fading 
“revolutionaries” have left will only 
speed Outlook’s rightward course. 
Those within its ranks who still 
consider themselves trotskyists 
would do well to think hard about 
the crisis of leadership within the 
working class, andrather than add 
to it by heaping confusion and un- 
certainty upon the class through 
the pages of Briefing and Outlook, 
they should look to the clarity of | 
programme and perspective of- 
fered in the pages of Workers 
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Under pressure from the leaderships of NALGO 


and NUPE and the Labour Party’s “Mr Fix-it” for. 


local government, David Blunkett, Brent’s 
Labour controlled council has accepted the 
principle of “an independent inquiry” to probe 
its financial crisis. The decision only 
temporarily delays some of the most savage 
cuts railroaded through the Labour group in a 
panic-stricken effort to stave off surcharge and 
Stay in office. G R McColl analyses the 
background to the current crisis and the woeful 
response of the labour left. 


BRENT COUNCIL'S ruling: La- 
bour Group has agreed to the most 
vicious package of cuts yet under- 
taken by a local authority in Brit- 
ain since World War Two. Every 
social service in the borough faces 
the prospect of being slashed to 
the statutory minimum. 

The Labour Group remains 
poised toissue redundancy notices 
to more than 1,700 of the 3,500 
NALGO members inits work force, 
while nearly 25% of the borough’s 
teaching staff are likely to be 
sacked before the autumn term. 
Andas the cuts proceed, alongside 
the job losses most of Brent’s chil- 
dren’s homes, day centres for OAPs 
and the mentally handicapped, and 
five libraries will close. The coun- 
cil has already enacted a steep 
rent rise of £7-10 a week. 

Under pressure from NALGO 
and NUPE, and from ex-lefts David 
Blunkett and Ken Livingstone the 
council has accepted the principle 
of an “independent inquiry” into 
its fiscal crisis. This decision has 
temporarily delayed some of the 
cuts, but the Labour Group is still 
committed to an assault on the 
living standards of its employees 
and service users. 

Following in the footsteps of the 
other “left” councilsin London, only 
in more dramatic style, Brent’s 
leading Labour Group reveals, 
almost literally, the bankruptcy of 
leftreformism in local government. 
Elected in 1986 after two years of 
Tory mis-rule in the borough, 
Brent’s Labour council stood with 
the pledge of “no redundancies, no 
reductions in services”. 

Like the other left councils, such 
as Lambeth, these manifesto 
“pledges” are but empty words 
written by reformists with neither 
the political programme nor the 
commitment to carry them out. 

Since 1979 the Tory government 
has sought toengineer these “fiscal 
crises in the local state” in order to 
reduce public expenditure and 
discredit Labour-run local coun- 
cils. Endless rounds of legislation, 
from the 1980 Land and Planning 
Act through to rate capping and 
the Poll Tax, have eroded the 
spending power and limited inde- 
pendence of local authorities. 

In the. face of this, all the left 
Labour councils have been able to 
offer by way of defending local 
services and jobs is “creative ac- 
counting’ and cuts with a con- 
science. But the fact that leaders 
like Dorman Long in Brent and 
Linda Bellosin Lambeth feel guilty 
about their cuts matters little to 
the working class service users 
and local government workers. By 
choosing to carry out the Tory’s 
cuts for them the Labour left has 
only succeeded in discrediting it- 
self with the working class. 

The example of Brent shows just 
how hopeless left municipalism 


turns out in practice. 

By the end of its first year in 
office, the 43-strong Labour Group 
found itself ratecapped, ditching 
policy pledges it couldn’t possibly 
keep whilst playing the game ac- 
cording to the Tories’ rules, and 
under the glare of constant.hostile 
publicity from the bosses’ media. 
While council officials were fever- 
ishly negotiating a wide range of 
loan, and leaseback agreements 

ith both British and overseas 


anks, the Labour Group’s fragile 
internal cohesion came completely 


unstuck in spring, 1987 as bitter 
feuding broke out between ethnic 
blocs of councillors engaged in 
clientelist politics and fighting over 
pie that wasn’texpanding as prom- 
ised. Charges of racism, alleged 


death threats, and court cases, \ 
administration. He indicated that 


some still pending, were the re- 
sult. 

With Thatcher's third electoral 
triumph in June 1987, the writing: 
was plainly oa the wall for Brent 
and a long list of other once “left” 
Labour councils. The choices were 
starker than ever with the escape 
route of creative accounting now 
blocked: either mobilise for a big 
fight that would inevitably be ille- 
gal or else be transformed into an 
increasingly pathetic agent of Tory 
policy for the inner cities. 

_ In Brent as elsewhere the latter 
course was pursued from autumn 
1987. Initially, the large-scale re- 
trenchment began under the lead- 
ership of the first black woman to 
head a majority Labour group, 
Merle Amory. The one-time Liv- 
ingstone protege soon found the 
political and personal pressure 








Anti cuts demonstrators lobby the council inside Brent town hall 


Forster, Brent’s director oflaw and 


an additional £17 million in “sav- 
ings” had to be found by the fourth 
week of August in order to avoid 
the immediate threat of surcharge 
and disqualification. Council 
leader Dorman Long and about 30 
other Labour ceuncillors have 
proved all too ready to comply. 

It was at this point that pres- 
sure from Livingstone and others, 
whose major criticism seemed to 
be that Brent should have made 


cuts earlier, caused the. Labour 


Group to go for an independent 
review. 


It was to be a similar exercise to 


the one in Liverpool in 1985, the 
Stonefrost Report. This allowed the 
Militant leadership of Liverpool 
council time to stage a more or- 
derly retreat but did nothing for 
the council workers and tenantsin 





Following in the footsteps of the other “left” 
councils in London, only in more dramatic 
style, Brent's leading Labour Group reveals, 
almost literally, the bankruptcy of left 
reformism in local government. 





unbearable, resigning first from 
the leadership and eventually from 
the council altogether, with her 
seat falling to the Tories. 

Amory’s departure as Labour's 
chief triggered the outbreak of 
further open warfare in the coun- 
cil chamber in October/November 
1987 as veteran black councillor 
Dorman Long stood with the sup- 
port of the Labour Co-ordinating 
Committee to narrowly defeat Ron 
Anderson, erstwhile champion of 
the hard left. 

Lastautumn’sroundofrent rises 
andcuts in teaching staff provoked 
little resistance and so Brent’s 
immediate crisis seemed to recede 
though the borough remained rate- 
capped. In late July, however, the 
current storm erupted following a 
report to the council from Stephen 


the city. 

The “hard left” minority within 
the Labour Group has argued for a 
“no cuts” alternative platform. 
They have correctly called for the 
resignation of those councillors 
who have reneged on election prom- 
ises, but their argument for a re- 
turn to the commitments in the 
manifesto is inadequate. Without 
the call for a massive expansion of 
jobs and services, for improved pay 
and conditions for the council 
workforce, they cannot hope to 
mobilise sufficient resistance. 

Swingeing cuts of the magni- 
tude recently announced in Brent 
have provoked an angry response 
from muchof the council workforce 


andcommunity groups threatened 


with extinction. On 17 August the 
overwhelming majority of the bor- 








ough’s NALGO branch took strike 
action in protest at the threat of 
mass sackings. Later that evening 
a vocal, 500 strong demonstration 
of council workers and Brent resi- 
dents brought the scheduled coun- 
cil meeting to a halt. 

The NALGO local executive, 
however, has shown no appetite 
for leading a fightback and is now 
relying on the forthcoming inquiry 
to blunt the council’s call for com- 
pulsory redundancies. NALGO’s 
national executive has effectively 
disavowed industrial action to 
oppose local authority cuts even as 
it supposedly pursues a national 
pay claim.And, asinsomany other 
boroughs, local officials of the 
manual unions have been willing 
to collaborate with the council’s 
attacks. 

But the preparedness. of the lo- 
eal trade unionists and commu- 
nity groups to fight shows the way 
forward. The town hall unions 
together with other local workers 
and service users should be drawn 
together in delegate based coun- 
cils of action to lead the resistance 
and draw up their demands for 
improved services, pay and condi- 
tions. In opposition to the “inde- 
pendent” enquiry the workers and 
service users should open the books 
of the council, expose the massive 
draining of funds to the banks and 
money lenders and, through the 
precept, to the Metropolitan Po- 


lice. 


By concentrating the fightin the 
workplaces and communities, 
taking control over the budgets 
and spending plans, the workers 
of Brent can be mobilised to defeat 
the Tory and Labour attacks. The 
fight needs to be spread toall other 


boroughs facing cuts, and linked to _ 


the campaign against the Poll Tax. 

Eventsin Brent demonstrate the 
inability of Labour’s municipalism, 
left or right, to defend local work- 
ers from the Tory onslaught. The 
lessons of these failures must be 
learned if the grim prospect of yet 
harsher onslaughts on the inner 
cities is to be avoided. 





‘WORKERS POWER is a revolutionary 


communist organisation. We base our 
programme and policies on the works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, on the 
documents of the first four congresses 
of the Third (Communist) Internationa! 
and on the Transitional Programme of 
the Fourth International. 


Capitalism is an anarchic and crisis- 
ridden economic system based on pro- 
duction for profit. We are for the 
expropriation of the capitalist class and 
the abolition of capitalism. We are for its 
replacement by socialist production 
planned to satisfy human need. 


Only the socialist revolution and the 
smashing of the capitalist state can 
achieve this goal. Only the working 
class, led by a revolutionary vanguard 
party and organised into workers’ 
councils and workers’ militia can lead 
such a revolution to victory and establish 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. There 
is no peaceful, parliamentary road to 
socialism. 

The Labour Party is not a socialist 
party. It is a bourgeois workers’ party— 
bourgeois in its politics and its practice, 
but based on the working class via the 
trade unions and supported by the mass 
of workers at the polls. We are for the 
building of a revolutionary tendency in 
the Labour Party and the LPYS, in order 
to win workers within those organisa- 
tions away from reformism and to the 
revolutionary party. 


The misnamed Communist Parties are 
really stalinist parties—reformist, like 
the Labour Party, but tied to the 
bureaucracy that rules in the USSR. 
Their strategy of alliances with the 
bourgeoisie (popular fronts) inflicts 
terrible defeats on the working class 
world-wide. 


In the USSR and the other degenerate 
workers’ states, Stalinist bureaucracies 
rule over the working class. Capitalism 
has ceased to exist but the workers do 
not hold political power. To open the 
road to socialism, a political revolution 
to smash bureaucratic tyranny is 
needed. Nevertheless we unconditionally 
defend these states against the attacks 
of imperialism and against internal 
Capitalist restoration in order to defend 
the post-capitalist property relations. 

In the trade unions we fight for a rank 
and file movement to oust the reformist 
bureaucrats, to democratise the unions 


| @nd win them to a revolutionary action 
. programme based on a system of 


transitional demands which serve as a 
bridge between today's struggles and 
the socialist revolution. Central to this is 
the fight for workers’ control of 
production. 

We are for the building of fighting or- 
ganisations of the working class—factory 
committees, industrial unions and coun- 
cils of action. 


We fight against the oppression that 
Capitalist society inflicts on people be- 
cause of their race, age, sex, or sexual 
orientation. We are for the liberation of 
women and for the building of a working 
class women’s movement, not an “all 
class” autonomous movement. We are 
for the liberation of all of the oppressed. 
We fight racism and fascism. We oppose 
all immigration controls. We are for no 
platform for fascists and for driving them 
out of the unions. 


We support the struggles of op 


- pressed nationalities or countries 


against imperialism. We unconditionally 
support the Irish Republicans fighting to 
drive British troops out of Ireland. We 
politically oppose the nationalists 
(bourgeois and petit-bourgeois) who lead 
the struggies of the oppressed nations. 
To their strategy we counterpose the 
Strategy of permanent revolution, that is 
the leadership of the anti-imperialist 
struggle by the working class with a pro- 
gramme of socialist revolution and inter- 
nationalism. 


In conflicts between imperialist coun 
tries and semi-colonial countries, we are 
for the defeat of “our own” army and the 
victory of the country oppressed and ex- 
ploited by imperialism’ We are for the im- 


| mediate and unconditional withdrawal of 


British troops from Ireland. We fight im- 


: perialist war not with pacifist pleas but 


with militant class struggle methods 
including the forcible disarmament of 
“our own” bosses. 


Workers Power is the British Section 
of the Movement for a Revolutionary 
Communist International. The last 
revolutionary international (Fourth) 
collapsed in the years 1948-51. 


The MRCI is pledged to fight the 
centrism of the degenerate fragments of 


| the Fourth International and to refound a 


Leninist Trotskyist International and 

build a new world party of socialist revo- 
lution. We combine the struggle for a re 
elaborated transitional programme with 
active involvement in the struggles of the 
working class—fighting for revolutionary 
leadership. 


If you are a class conscious fighter 
against capitalism; if you are an interna- 
tionalist—join us! 
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ence it was an historic occasion. 

It achieved the consolidation into 
a unified movement of the only 
consistently revolutionary commu- 
nist organisations in the world. As 
that world plunged headlong into 
total war the forces of the Fourth 
International, led by Leon Trotsky, 
raised the banner of working class 
internationalism and world revo- 
lution. 

Trotsky’s struggle to build the 
FI began in 1933. In that year 


Hitler came to power in Germany. . 


His victory was a direct result of 


_ the bankrupt policies of both the 


social democrats and the German 


section of the Communist Interna- 


tional (CI). 

The German Communist Party, 
nominally committed torevolution- 
ary policies against fascism, pur- 
sued an equally disastrous course 
of action. Under the guidance of 
Stalin’s Communist International, 
then in its ultra-left “third period” 
phase, the German communists 
denounced the social democracy 
— which had the allegiance of 
millions of workers — as “social 
fascist”. 

The practical consequence of this 
absurd equation of reformism and 
Nazism was the refusal by the 
communists to fight to force the 
social democrats into a workers’ 
united front against fascism. This 
rejection of the united front al- 
lowed the fascists to come to power 
without a shot being fired. Once in 
power Hitler set. about smashing 
what had been the most powerful 


working class movement in the © 


world. 





The enormity of the German de- 
feat in 1933 prompted Trotsky to 
rethink his policy towards the 
stalinised Communist Interna- 
tional. For the preceding ten years 
the International Left Opposition 
— Trotsky’s faction — had 
struggled to reform the Commu- 
nist International. They believed 
that, in the face of Stalin’s disas- 
trous errors, the masses in the 
International could act as a lever 
for its reform. But following the 
German defeat not one section of 
the Communist International 
challenged Stalin’s assertion that 
his policy for Germany had been 
entirely correct. 

This total lack of criticism dem- 
onstrated that the Communist 
International was now totally stal- 
inised. That is, it had been turned 
into a servile instrument of policy 
for the bureaucracy in the USSR. 
It had no living forces within it 
that could restore it as an instru- 
ment for world-wide socialist revo- 
lution. It was, in short, dead for 
revolution. Trotsky realised that 


the reform perspective was totally | 


exhausted. If the German tragedy 
had not evoked a response from 
the rank and file, nothing would. 
Thus, in August 1933 the Inter- 
national Left Opposition set itself 
the task of building a new revolu- 
tionary international. The struggle 
for the FI had begun. Despite the 


weakness of Trotsky’s movement, 


he recognised that there was no 
alternative to this course. He wrote: 

“It is necessary first to formu- 
late the historical problem clearly 
and courageously and then to as- 


semble the forces to solve it. Cer- 


tainly we are still weak today. But 
that does not mean that history 
will grant us delay... 

Ferdinand Lassalle, who was no 
stranger to opportunism or adven- 
turism, expressed perfectly well 


=_ 


the fundamental requirement of 
revolutionary politics: “Every great 
action begins with.a statement of 
what is”. Before replying to con- 
crete questions about this— howa 
new international is to be built, 
what methods are to be applied, 
what dates are to be fixed — it is 
necessary to assert openly what is: 
“the Communist International is 
dead for revolution”. 

Trotsky recognised that the pre- 
cise tactics necessary to build a 
new international depended on 
developmentsin the class struggle 
and inside the international work- 
ers movement. His initial perspec- 
tive for the International was one 
of regroupment. Following the 
German defeat certain left wing 
parties and factions — some origi- 
nating from the social democratic 
parties — had been pushed to the 
left and repelled by stalinism at 
one and the same time. 

These formations were not revo- 
lutionary communist. They were 
centrist organisations. That is, 
they were parties which, under 
the pressure of events; vacillated 
between revolutionary commu- 
nism and reformism. In 1934 a 
number of such centrist organisa- 
tions moved to the left. Trotsky 
sought to regroup with these left- 
centrist organisations and win 
them to consistent revolutionary 
politics. 

In 1934 the ICL proposed re- 
proupment with the left centrist 
German Socialist Workers Party 
(SAP) and two Dutch socialist 
organisations (the OSP and the 
RSP). Between them these four 
organisations numbered well over 
20,000 members and could have 
attracted many more. To try and 


realise this potential the ICL 


formed the Bloc of Four, with these 
groups. This Bloc maintained the 
revolutionary principles of the ICL 
and drew the left-centrist groups 
towards these principles. It did 
not, in itself, break the Germans 
and the Dutch from centrism, but 
it tned to “help them make the 
right choice”, as Trotsky put it. 
Describing the declaration of the 
Bloc of Four, Trotsky wrote: 

*... It defines clearly the road of 
the Fourth International on the 
basis of an irreconcilable struggle 
with the social democracy, a com- 
plete break with bureau- 
cratic centrism |i.e. with 
stalinism as he then 
defined it — WP] anda 
resolute condemnation of 
all attempts along the 
lines of the Two-and-a- 
HalfInternational.” (The 
Two-and-a-Half Interna- 
tional was a collection of 
centrist parties which 
briefly left the Second 
International only to re- 
turn to the reformist fold 
a short time later.) 

The ICL’s attempt to 
break the left-centrists 
from centrism was en- 
tirely correct. It brought 
tangible gains for the 
movement in Holland. 
And, in a parallel devel- 
opment in the USA, a 
fusion of the Trotskyists 
and the leftward moving 
Workers’ Party, led by AJ 
Muste, led to the crea- 
tion of a 1,000 strong 
section of the ICL. How- 
ever, objective factors 
meant that the full po- 
tential of the tactic of the 





Bloc of Four was not realised. In 
particular a split with the SAP 
became necessary when that or- 
ganisation vacillated on and then 
rejected the key slogan of the 
Fourth International. 

While this phase of building the 
Fourth International did not bring 
mass forces to Trotskyism, it did 
furnish later generations with 


. priceless lessons with regard to 


centrism. In the first place it dem- 
onstrated the importance of deter- 
miningin which direction — to the 
left or right — a centrist organisa- 
tion is moving. On the basis of this 
revolutionaries must decide upon 
their orientation: whether to help 
left-centrist complete a develop- 
menttorevolutionary communism 
or to launch an all-out assualt on 
rightward moving centrists. But 
such assistance to left-centrists 
was, in no sense, an excuse for 
abandoning or diluting the revolu- 
tionary programme in the inter- 
ests of diplomacy or to service a 


menoeuvre. 
Ys 


a 





On the contrary, the experience 
of the Bloc of Four demonstrated 
that the only way left-centrism can 
be helped is if it is faced with the 
communist programme and 
obliged tomake a decision between 
consistentrevolutionary politics or 
a retreat towards reformism. If it 
is not confronted in this way it will 
hide behind vague phrases and 
shift the responsibility for making 
hard choices from its own shoul- 
ders and on to those of the “histori- 
cal process” (or as many of today’s 
centrists, such as the United Sec- 
retariatofthe Fourth International 
call it, the “objective process”). In 
other words centrism refuses to 
advance clear precise revolution- 
ary answers to the problems faced 
by the masses. Instead it waits for 
the “historical process” to provide 
those answers for it. In doing so it 
paralyses itself. If it has any 
influence over the massesit merely 
serves toconfuse and disarm them. 
And it paves the way for the 
triumph of the right wing traitors 
inside the workers’ movement. 


Fourth International, French language journal of 
the MFI announces the founding conference 
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The experience of the Bloc of 
Four was, therefore, crucial in 
steeling the embryonic forces of 
the Fourth International in the 
struggle against centrism. It dem- 
onstrated that the only way of win- 
ning the best elements from cen- 
trism was through an intransigent 
defence of the revolutionary pro- 
gramme and an uncompromising 
struggle against centrist vacilla- 
tion. In the years ahead this 
struggle against centrism became 
a hallmark of Trotskyism, as vari- 
ouscentrist formations capitulated 
either to social democracy or to 
stalinism. 

In the attempt to regroup with 
left-centrist forces the Trotskyists 
had stood firm on the question of 
the revolutionary programme. In 
applying the tactic of entry into 
the social democratic par- 
ties this same firmness 
was also maintained. In 
France the social demo- 
cratic party, the SF1O, had 
been thrown into crisis by 
Hitler’s triumph. This cri- 
sis deepenedin 1935 when 
Stalin embraced the popu- 
lar front. In practice the 
popular front in both 
France and Spain meant 
concluding a pact with so- 
cial democracy and with 
the “liberal” or “anti-fas- 
cist” wing of the bourgeoi- 
sie and subordinating both 
theimmediate and the his- 
toric interests of the work- 
ers tothe bourgeoisie. This 
turn opened up debates 
inside social democratic 
parties on how fascism 
could be fought, on coali- 
tionism with bourgeois 
parties and on relations 
with the stalinists. 

Against sectarian ten- 
dencies inside the ICL, 
such as Hugd Oehler’s 
faction in the US section, 
Trotsky urged his follow- 
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ers to intervene in these debates 
through organised entry into the 
social democratic parties. This 
policy, known asthe “French turn”, 
since it was pioneered in France, 
was not at all liquidationist as 
Oehler and others argued. It in- 
volved entry as an organised ten- 
dency, openly fighting for the 
Fourth International and against 
the popular front. When the re- 
formist bureaucracy moved to si- 
lence and expel the Trotskyist 


tendency, asit didin Francein the | 


summer and autumn of 1935, 
Trotsky argued for nocompromise. 

For Trotsky entry was permis- 
sible only insofar as it facilitated 
the open struggle for the revolu- 
tionary programme. Accepting 
being silenced by the bureaucracy 
inorder tostayinside amass party 
was never part of his policy. His 
policy on entry was well expressed 
even before the “French turn” in 
his advice to his British followers 
in 1933. On entry into the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party (ILP) he 
wrote: 

“Of course, such an entry would 
be inadmissable if the Central 
Committee of the ILP should 
demand from our friends that they 
renounce their ideas, or the open 
struggle for those ideas in the 
party.” 

And to this day this remains the 
proper criterion in relation to the 
entry tactic. 





As with the Bloc of Four, how- 
ever, the entry tactic failed to win 
any real mass forces to the Fourth 
International. By 1936 it was be- 
coming clear to Trotsky that the 
possibilities of rapid growth, as a 
result of either regroupment or 
entry, had been by and large ex- 
hausted. In July 1936 an interna- 
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tional conference of the ICL de- 
cided, in effect, on anew turn. The 
Movement for the Fourth Interna- 
tional (MFI) was formed on the 
basis of a recognition that the new 
International would be created by 
Trotskyists alone and thatits chief 


strength would be its defence and 


development of the communist 
programme. 

In the period between 1936 and 
1938 the Trotskyists faced their 
gravest difficulties. The defeats 
suffered by the working class at 
the hands of fascism and as a re- 
sult of the treachery of the popular 
frontin France and Spain spreada 


mood of demoralisation. The capi- 


talist crisis was edging the world 
to the brink of war. In the USSR 
Stalin was consolidating the 
triumph of his political counter- 
revolution by destroying all of the 
Bolshevik old-guardin the Moscow 
show trials and labelling Trotskya 
fascist. Everywhere Trotskyists 
faced persecution. Everywhere the 
MFI was a beleagured tiny minor- 
ity. 

Needless tosay these events took 
their toll on the cadre of the MF'. 
Key leaders, like Rudolf Klement, 
Leon Sedov (Trotsky’s son) and 
Erwin Wolf were murdered by 
Stalin’s secret police, the GPU. 
Others like Sneevliet, the German 
Bauer and the Italian leader Le- 
onetti, moved to the right, towards 
centrism or stalinism. 

Yet, during this “midnight of the 
century’ Trotsky drew together the 
elements of the revolutionary pro- 
grammeandhammeredintoshape 
a movement capable of defending 
it. On all of the key questions the 
ICL and MFI had advanced revo- 
lutionary answers. Against the 
popular front they argued for pro- 
letarian independence and the 
workers’ united front. Against 


Stalin’s counter-revolution they 


formulated a programme for the 
proletarian political revolution to 
mwerthrow the Soviet bureaucracy. 


Against the threat of war they 
advanced the line of revolutionary 
defeatism. 

In 1938 Trotsky codified these 
positions and fused them with a 
transitional action programme for 
the international working class. 
This programme broke down the 


barrier between the struggle for 


minimum reforms andthe struggle 
for socialism. 

It formulated demands which 
began with the immediate needs 
of the masses but, through the 
struggle for elements of workers’ 
control and working class political 
independence, directed the fight 
for those needs towards the tasks 
of the socialist revolution and the 
transition to socialism itself. In 
other words transitional demands 
were a bridge between the day-to- 
day struggles and the revolution. 





By the summer of 1938 Trotsky 
had completed the final draft_of 
the international programme, The 
Death Agony of Capitalism and 
the Tasks of the Fourth Interna- 
tional. The basis for the formation 
of the Fl now existed. Moreover, in 
the USA, the Trotskyist Socialist 
Workers Party had been formed. 
While it was comparatively small 
(with a formal membership of 
2,500) it had a good record of lead- 
ing working class struggles, prov- 
ing in practice the value and via- 
bility of Trotskyist politics. 


For Trotsky there was now no 


need for delay. Indeed delay, in the 
face of the mounting war threat 
would have extremely negative 
effects. The dangers of political de- 
moralisation and disorientationin 
the face of war and reaction would 
be accentuated without the forma- 
tion of the FI. A democratic cen- 
tralist international was the best 
available means of minimising 
these dangers. As Klement, the 
MF'l’s secretary, wrote before he 
was murdered: 

“It is necessary, in any case, that 
those who, throughout the world, 
are fighting for the Bolshevik pro- 
gramme of the Fourth Interna- 
tional should build, consolidate, 
enlarge theirinternational organi- 
sation, adopt, on the basis of their 
common programme, common 
rules of conduct, apply on a na- 
tional and international scale 
democratic centralism.” 





Despite these arguments for the 
formation ofthe F'l there were those 
who flinched from the practical 
consequences of Trotsky’s policy. 
At the founding conference the 
Polish delegation argued that the 
formation of the FI was prema- 
ture. They reasoned that without 
mass support and in a period of 
profound reaction its formation 
would be a mere fiction. At the 
conference their position was de- 
feated but their arguments have 
been used by groupings like the 
British Socialist Workers Party, to 
justify a refusal today to prioritise 
building an International. 

The argument from the Poles 
was, in fact, an evasion of their 
internationalist duty. The forma- 


tion of the FI had never depended 
on whether or not there was a 
period of working class defeat or 
advance. As early as 1934 Trotsky 
had sharply castigated this view- 
point when he wrote: 

“The proletariat has need of an 
International at all times and 
under all conditions...But even in 
the period of the worst decline, itis 
necessary to prepare for a future 
ascent, giving our own cadres a 
correct orientation. Fatalistic 
complaints about the objective 
decline most often reflect a subjec- 
tive decline.” 

Trotsky was right. Waiting fora 
period of working class ascent was 
a centrist vacillation. It meant 
offloading onto the working class 
the responsibilites and duties of 
its revolutionary vanguard. By 
forming the FI Trotsky ensured 
that when the world war did break 
out, when the stalinists and social 
democrats lined up with their 
bosses in that war, the voice of 
revolutionary internationalism 
could still be heard. Despite its 
small size the FI, like the three 
Internationals that preceded it, 
formeda vital stageinthestruggle 
for world revolution. As Trotsky 
put it: 

“The Fourth International, we 
answer, has no need of being “pro- 
claimed”. It exists and it fights. Is 
it weak? Yes, its ranks are not 
numerous because it is still young. 
They are as yet, chiefly cadres. But 
these cadres are pledges for the 
future. Outside of these cadres 
there does not exist a single revo- 
lutionary current on this planet 


really meriting the name. If our > 


International is still weak in 
numbers, it is strong in doctrine, 
programme, tradition, in the in- 
comparable tempering of its cad- 
res.” 

Yet despite Trotsky’s best efforts 
the war did disorganise the FI. 
Without its founder to guide.it the 
leaders of the SWP_in the USA 
neglected the leading bodies of the 
FI and it was left to young and 
inexperienced European cadres to 
reconstruct the FI in the years 
1944-48. 





Such was the tempering of the 
FT’s cadres that all of its sections 
stood out against the pressure of 
imperialist war and proclaimed a 
revolutionary programme in the 
years immediately after it. 

It was only the enormous prob- 
lems caused by the expansion of 
stalinism, the Tito-Stalin splitand 
the failure of economic crisis and 
revolutionary situations to mate- 
rialise that disorientated the FI 
and led to its degeneration and 
collapse in the years 1948-1951. 
The baleful effects of this collapse 
into centrism and its subsequent 
fragmentation are still with us 
today. 

But we can only overcome that 
degeneration and refound a 
Leninist-Trotskyist democratic 
centralist International by basing 
ourselves absolutely on the 
achievements of 1938. The greatest 
tribute we can pay to Trotsky and 
his courageous comrades is to re- 
elaborate his programme to meet 
the new tasks that fifty years have 
accumulated and to refound his 
International in unflincing combat 
not only with reformism, but with 
centrism which misuses his name 
and dishonours the banner of the 
Fourth International. The MRCI, 
though its forces are weaker than 
those of 1938, follows Trotsky’s 
method — first formulate the task, 
then win the forces to fulfill it. 
Inspired not only by Trotsky’s 
politics but also by his courage, we 
are confident of victory. 


In defence of 
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“To the robber League of Nations which was set up after the last world | 


war, Lenin and Trotsky counterposed the Third International, the Comin- 
tern. To this new robber League of Ni ‘tions which they are contriving in | 
San Francisco now, we, the modern communists, the heirs of Lenin and 


Trotsky, counterpose the Fourth International. ” (Cannon, 1 May 1945) 





|THE CEASEFIRE in the Gulf war 


has put the United Nations (UN) 
back in the news. Its Secretary- 
General, Perez de Cuellar, has been 


hailed as a great man of peace. 


| But what is the UN and what should 


'the marxist attitude towards it 
| be? 
The UN was founded in 1945. It - 


was presented as a defender of 
world peace. But its actual role 
was, and still is, defending the 
domination achieved by US impe- 
rialism as a result of the war. 
The US wanted a period of rela- 


tive stability so that it could reap 
| the fruits of its victory. It needed 


to expand its areas of economic 
exploitation. To this end it sought 
to dismantle the old colonial 
empires of Britain and France. It 
replaced them with a system of 
semi-colonies — formally inde- 
pendent countries with pro-impe- 


| rialist rulers who would help the 


USA pursue its plans for economic 
penetration. It wanted to create 
semi-colonies, whose independ- 
ence rendered their economic 
enslavement by imperialism that 
much easier. 

The creation of the UN was one 
element in this process. Firstly 
the USA hoped that it would func- 
tion as a “global armed force” to 
intervene in any conflicts which 
were a threat to “world peace”. 
Secondly it was seen as a way of 
drawing the newly emerging rul 
ers of these semi-colonies into a 
form of “world parliament”. The 
appearance of democratic partici 


| pation in the General Assembly of 


the UN would win the political 
allegiance of the semi-colonies, 
the USSR and the declining impe- 
rialisms. 

The US negotiated with the Brit- 
ish, the French and the USSR to 
determine the exact structure of 
the UN. None of these powers 
wanteda “world parliament” which 
would lly act against them. 
The structure of the UN reflects 


| this concern, allowing only the 


chosen powers to influence key 
decisions. The UN was established 
with a Security Council of five 
permanent members (USA, USSR, 


| Britain, France, China) who de- 
| cide on key issues of intervention 
| and each have the power of veto. 


The other members of the General 


| Assembly of the UN have no such 
| powers. 


The involvement of the USSR in 


the UN reflected the position 


adopted by the stalinist regime 


during the war. It did not alter the 


fundamentally pro-imperialist na- 


_ture of the UN. For the imperialists 


the participation of the USSR was 


| useful in a number of ways. They 
| wanted to make sure that the 


USSR did not exploit the process 
of decolonilisation in order to 
expand its own spheres of influ- 
ence. They also recognised the 
role of the USSR indemobilising or 


| crushing revolutionary upheavals 


| which were anticipated at the end 


| of the war. Stalin delivered on 
| both counts, proving yet again 


that the Soviet bureaucracy was a 
loyal agent of imperialism within 


| the workers’ states and the world 


working class. 
The UN has been important for 
the USA in smoothing the path of 


| decolonisation. Through a system 


of “trusteeships” of newly inde- 


| pendent countries, it has been 
| able, inmost semi-colonies to train 


| up ruling elites who are loyal to im- 


perialism. 

Has the UN iancweted: in its 
other aim, that of intervening to 
avert threats to “world peace”? 
The first demonstration of the cyni- 
cism of the US with regard to this 
aim was seen when the USA in- 
vaded Korea in 1950. This act was 
against the UN Charter, but under 
pressure from the USA the UN 
actually backed the invasion. In 
situations where imperialists have 
felt their own power threatened, 
they have ignored the UN and re- 
lied on their own armed might to 
determine the outcome. 

Where the UN has intervened in 
conflicts, it has generally been as 


a “peace keeping” force, such as | 


in the Lebanon. But the peace 
they agree to keep is one that 
suits the imperialists. The UN did 
not intervene in the Lebanon to 


prevent the Israeli invasion in | 


1982. It allowed the Israeli butch- 
ers to drive the PLO out, massacre 
Palestinians in camps, and only 


intervened when the Israelis had | 
withdrawn and a new status quo | 


had been established. 

The UN has not had a totally 
smooth path as the defender of US 
interests. It has grown from 51 
member states at its foundation 
to well over 150. These states in- 


clude many new semicolonies, 


and even degenerate workers’ 
states such as Cuba. 
Drawing such figures as Fidel 





Castro and Robert Mugabe into | 
the imperialists world parliament | 


has created contradictions. The 


invitation of Yasser Arafat to | 


address the General Assembly, the 


condemnation of Israeli attroci- | 


ties, the granting of funds to lib- 
eration struggles in southern Af- 


rica — all these have been an em | 


barrasment for the US and its 
imperialist allies. In addition, 
through many of the. auxillary 
bodies set up by the UN, the semi- 
colonies have formed a vocal op- 
position. 

The Group of 77 nations was 
formed in the mid 1960s, includ- 
ing all the non-industrial member 
states of the UN, that agreed a 
programme of economic change 
which would place responsibility 
on the imperialists to improve the 
trade terms with the semi-colo- 

What is shown by the occa- 
sional oppositional statements 
from the UN, or the programme of 


the Group of 77, is the illusions | 


which the rulers of the semi-colo- 


nies have in the possibility of an | 
alliance with imperialism to effect | 
progress in their own countries. | 
Numerous rulers of the semi-colo- | 


nies have been drawn intq_an alli- | 


ance with imperialism, many have |: 


received direct benefits, many 
have had well paid jobs in Geneva. 
In short they have been bought off. 


Marxists should have nosuchil-| 
lusions. Trotsky said of the League | 
of Nations (predecessor of the | 
UN) “The League in its defence of 
the status quo is not an organisa- | 
tion of “peace”, but an organisa- | 
tion of the violence of the imper?- | 
alist minority over the overwhelm | 
ing majority of mankind”. The UN | 


is the same — it exists to perpetu- 
ate the rule of the imperialists. 
The oppressed nations and the ex- 
ploited workers of the world must 
stand in hostile opposition to this 


thieves’ kitchen. The United Na- 
We 


tions is their international. 
must build ours. 
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WEST BANK 





BY DAVID GREEN 


IN Amove clearly designed tocatch 
both Israel and the PLO off guard, 
King Hussein of Jordan announced 
at the end of July his intention to 
cut all legal and admininstrative 
ties binding the West Bank to the 
main area under his direct rule 
east of the River Jordan. 

Though united with Jordan in 
1950, the West Bank has been 
under Israeli military occupation 
since 1967.And yet Hussein’s move 
has more than simply symbolic 
value. What lies behind his deci- 
sion? 

Despite the occupation, Jordan 
has maintained close economic and 
administrative links with the West 
Bank. The announcement has 
given Hussein the opportunity to 
carry out a massive “rationalisa- 
tion” programme—3,500 govern- 
ment employees (mainly civil ser- 
vants) have been dismissed and 
over 16,000 have suffered a sub- 
stantial cut in pay. A $1.3 billion 
development plan has been axed, 
and a Jordanian-Palestinian com- 
mittee established to finance pub- 
lic services has been abolished. The 
“withdrawal” therefore has an 
immediate economic advantage for 
the Hashemite regime. 

Far more importantly in the 
long-term however are the politi- 
cal consequences of the move. Since 
1950, when Hussein’s grandfather 
King Abdullah united both banks 
of the Jordan, between 60-70% of 
the population under Hashemite 
rule have been of Palestinian ori- 
gin. The Palestinians have had a 
radicalising effect on Jordanian 





politics, forming the backbone of | 
the oppositional movement which ~ 


came close to toppling Hussein in 
1970. This movement was only 
crushed after “Black September” 
when the King’s troops murdered 
2-3,000 Palestinian fighters. 

Hussein will have been watch- 
ing the last nine months of Pales- 
tinian revolt on the West Bank 
with a wary eye, anxious to pre- 
vent the new mood of self-asser- 
tion spreading to the East Bank of 
the Jordan as it has spread into 
Israel itself. 

Therefore a central ideological 
thrust of Hussein’s disengagement 
has been his assertion that “Jor- 
dan is not Palestine”: a fine admis- 
sion from the latest in a line of pro- 
imperialist monarchs who have 
sought to monopolise all claims to 
represent the Palestinians. 

Also Hussein is clearly so con- 
cerned at the wave of radicalisa- 
tion passing through Palestinian 
society that the Jordanian parlia- 
ment has been dissolved, and the 
30 West Bank representatives will 
no longer take their places in that 
stooge body. Formal authority has 
been ceded to the PLO toconstruct 
an “independent Palestinian state” 
on the West Bank. But real control 
still rests with the Israelis. 

In the aftermath of Hussein’s 
pull-out the PLO have indicated 
their willingness to smooth the 
path to a pro-imperialist solution 
tothe “Palestinian problem”. Aplan 
has emerged, with full backing 
from Fatah, the dominant tendency 
within the PLO, calling for the 
establishment of a token PLO 
“zovernment-in-exile” and for rec- 


ognition of Israel’s right to exist 
within the borders set out in the 
United Nations’ 1947 Partition 
Plan. 

Arafat’s deputy, Salah Khalaf, 
has even gone so far as to state 
that the new government's “politi- 
cal programme would be very dif- 
ferent from the current Palestine 
national charter”. It would effec- 
tively abandon its opposition to 
the inherently racist notion of a 
specifically Jewish state in Pales- 
tine, and condemn the 750,000 
Palestinians living within Israel 
to an unending existence without 
basic national and democratic 
rights. 

Even the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, which 
traditionally has opposed negoti- 
ated solutions falling short of the 
destruction of the Zionist entity, 
has embraced the plan. Their 
reward has already become appar- 
ent in proposals that their leader 
George Habash take a ministerial 
position in the future government. 

At present a government-in-exile 
could serve only as a tool with 
which the bourgeois nationalist 
PLO leadership could pursue their 
diplomatic ambitionsincluding the 
commencement of negotiations 
with Israel itself. For whilst the 
Likud continues to rule out talks 
with the PLO, Labour have greeted 
Salah Khalafs recent remarks by 
indicating their preparedness to 
negotiate if the PLO renounce 
violence (i.e. resistance) and rec- 
ognise Israel’s right. to exist. 

What is certain is that such a 
government would in no way con- 
stitute a weapon in the struggle of 
the Palestinian masses for national 
liberation. The intifadah, the Pal- 
estinian uprising, must continue 
and be extended through the call- 
ing of a general strike throughout 
all territories under Zionist rule to 
demand an end to the occupation. 

Only such a perspective can pre- 
vent the creation of an Arab “ban- 
tustan” on the West Bank andopen 
the road to the smashing of the 
Zionist state and the solution of 
the Palestinian national question 
on a revolutionary basis.@ 





PAKISTAN 


“|Don t 


BY ANDY BANNISTER 


ON 17 AUGUST President Zia Ul- 
Haq was killed when his‘ military 
transport plane blew up in mid-air. 

His death was the occasion fora 
sickening display of hypocrisy from 
western “democrats” and eastern 
“communists” alike. Thatcher said 
he had been “the admiration of the 
world over”. The Chinese govern 
ment claimed the explosion had 
“deprived Pakistan of an outstand- 
ing leader and China of an old and 
respected friend”. 

This is the record they were 
admiring: Zia overthrew the elected 
government of Zulfiqua Ali Bhutto 
in 1977 at the head of an army 
coup. He promised elections within 
90 days. 90 months later there had 
been no elections. When Zia had 
Bhutto executed in 1979 his later 
“admirers” and “old friends” were 
to be heard issuing the strongest 
protests. 

Then: Soviet troops occupied 
Afghanistan. From being a butcher, 
torturer and diplomatic embarrass- 
ment, Zia became a “bulwark 
against communism”. Offers of aid 
flowed in from the USA and British 
imperialists. Zia pledged support to 
the reactionary Islamic forces 
against the Afghan government and 
Pakistan became the chief military 
supply route and refugee base for 
the Afghan opposition. 

What does Zia’s death mean in 
Pakistan? It has temporarily wrong- 








footed the bosses, the army and 
their imperialist backers. They have 
declared an emergency and banned 
all political activity. But there were 
deep problems facing the Pakistani 
ruling class even before Zia was 
killed. 

The economy had shown signs of 
strengthening, though largely on 
the basis of profit from the illicit 
arms and drugs trade, boosted by 
corruption in government. Zia was 
already.preparing to move against 
sections of the army command who 
had gained economic power from 
the years of army rule, thereby 
threatening to erode his own base. 

It was against this background 
that Zia was to attempt to cloak his 
rule with electoral legitimacy. In 
March, 1985 Zia held elections in 
which all parties were banned! They 
were widely boycotted and Zia's 
predictable pawn MK Junejo was 
elected. Yet Junejo astonished many 
by challenging Zia over the Afghan 
question, leading to his unceremo- 
nious dismissal in May of this year. 

in the meantime, Benazir Bhutto 
retumed to Pakistan to lead her 
father’s Pakistani People’s Party 
(PPP). Her return prompted mass 
demonstrations from workers and 
peasants expecting her to topple 
Zia immediately. Despite success- 
fully demobilising her supporters 
there is every possibility that the 
PPP would win any fair election in 
Pakistan. 

Bhutto is banking on getting the 
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franchise to run Pakistan from the 


US/British imperialists. To the 
masses who remember her father’s 
socialist rhetoric and his nationali- 
sations she is now explaining the 
virtues of “modern” socialism as 
advocated by Kinnock and Spain’s 
Felipe Gonzales. To the generals 
she offers the smoothing words “we 
have never been against the army”. 

Pakistani workers and peasants 
should rejoice at the death of a 
dictator but should not be fooled by 
the pro-capitalist politics of the PPP 
if they are to settle accounts with 
the system that gave birth to Zia, 
with the local bosses and their 
imperialist backers. A workers’ party 
must be built on a revolutionary 
programme. The Pakistani workers 
must seize the opportunity pre- 
sented by Zia’s death to recor 
struct the nation under their own 
leadership.# 
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Burma's military regime is in crisis. 

Julian Scholefield explains the background and 
argues that neither the “Burmese Way” nor the 
plans of the liberal opposition can break 
imperialism’s stranglehold on the country 


SUSTAINED MASS mobilisations 
in Burma have rocked the decrepit 
military regime. Burma’s rulers 
have responded alternately -with 
promises of reform and with fur- 
ther savage repression. 

Last month the aged General 
Ne Win, ruler for 26 years, re- 
signed as Chairman of the ruling 
party, the Burma Socialist Pro- 
gramme Party (BSPP), only to be 
followed 18 days later by his re- 
placement Sein Lwin. Now, civil- 
ian President Maung Maung is 
seeking to stave off the popular 
revolt. On the one hand he pledges 
tocallaspecial party congress and 
hold a referendum on allowing 
more than one party. On the other, 
he unleashes the military to con- 
tinue its massacre of demonstra- 
tors and political prisoners. 

The BSPP ran into crisis in 
August as demonstrations begun 
by students spread to most areas 
and most sections of the popula- 
tion including both workers and 
the middle class. Demonstrators 
demanded economic and political 
reform. Young people risked death 
as they threw themselves against 
the military. 

Maung’s promised reforms are a 
last ditch attempt to placate this 
mass discontent. But even if he 
pursues his course towards a multi- 
party state, and thisis bynomeans 
certain, it will not solve the crisis 
facing Burma’s economy. 

The recent uprisings were 
sparked off by a 400% rise in the 
price of rice—a staple for many 
Burmese. Last September the Ne 


Win government tried to offset an 


inflationary spiral by abolishing 
the three largest banknotes—25,35 
and 75 kyats. Overnight 75% of all 
money in circulation was made 
worthless, in an attempt to curb 
the profits of Burma’s black 
marketeers. Their trade had 
caused unofficial inflation to be 
triple that of the official figure of 
5%. These measures provoked the 
widespread protests which have 
swept through Burma ever since. 

Today Burma is plunged into an 
even deeper economic crisis. Rice 
exports, Burma’s leading foreign 
exchange earner, have been virtu- 
ally wiped out this year due to the 
fall in commodity prices on the 
world market. Burma has been 
unable to extricate itself from eco- 
nomic dependence onimperialism; 
it is indebted to the tune of $3 
billion. The United Nations has 
declared Burmaa “least developed 
nation”—among the poorest 15 
countries in the world. The west- 
ern media has seized on this op- 
portunity to expose yet again that 
“socialism” doesn’t work. The Daily 
Mail talked of “the blight Burma 
shares with Brent”! 

Indeed the present Burmese 
regime has claimed the mantle of 
socialism—hence the ruling party's 
name. The economic policies of the 
BSPP since the army, under Gen- 
eral Ne Win, seized power in 1962 
have been officially called the 
“Burmese Way of Socialism”. 

In reality the Burmese military 
and the bourgeoisie have used the 
name socialism ever since achiev- 
ing formal independence from 
Britain in 1948 as a device for 
winning popular support for their 
policies. These were aimed at 
developing Burma’s own indige- 
nous capitalism free from economic 
dependence on world imperialism. 

The present crisis exposes the 
failure of the Burmese ruling class 
to carry out this task successfully. 
It was hardly surprising that 


Burma’s post independence rulers 
talked in anti-imperialist terms. 
Britain’s colonial rule meant that 
Burma supplied oil to the Empire 
and to grew rice. It. was admini- 
stered by the Indian Civil Service. 
No wonder that Le Nu, the first 
Burmese Prime Minister declared: 

“The wealth of Burma has been 
enjoyed firstly by the big British 


capitalists, next the Indian capi- 


talists, and next the Chinese capi- 
talists. The Burmese are at the 
bottom, in poverty, and have to be 
content with the left-over and 
chewed-over bones and scraps from 
the table of foreign captialist.” 
(Towards Peace and Democracy, 
p2, Le Nu 1948) 

Indeed Burma’s 1947 draft con- 
stitution states: 

“Private property may be lim- 
ited or expropriated if the public 
interest so requires.” (Section 30) 

The intention of Burma’s new 
rulers was to carry through indus- 
trialisation and the unification of 
the Burmese nation, protected 
from foreign interference. They 
wished to develop their own Bur- 
mese capitalism. 

But the Burmese bourgeoisie 
was too weak to do this on its own; 
hence the military takeoverin 1962 
and an even greater role for the 
state in the “Burmese way”. All 
foreign firms, banks and private 
Burmese companies were nation- 
alised. Prices were fixed bureau- 
cratically. Low prices were imposed 
on peasant agricultural produce. 
The BSPP sought to use these 
measures to force greater produc- 
tivity from Burmese workers. 
There was not even a semblance of 
workers’ democracy allowed. The 
regime’s answer to disaffected 
national minorities and all other 
opposition was continuing repres- 
sion. Far from being a form of so- 
cialism, the “Burmese way” was a 
form of state capitalism. 

Burma did not become, as Mili- 
tant claims, a degenerate workers’ 
state like those of Eastern Europe. 
Despite the massive nationalisa- 


The Burmese | 





ates 


forward either. The imperialist 
powers are still.casting around for 
a suitable candidate amongst the 
forces ranged afainst the old re- 
gime. However, the imperialists 
fear the continuation of mass ac- 
tion which could witness further 
mobilisations by the working class. 
If it is necessary to stave off revo- 
lution, they will stick with the 
BSPP. 

For the masses of Burma, eco- 
nomic “liberalisation” would mean 
further exploitation whether car- 
ried out by a pro-imperialist wing 


Nionks in Rangoon protest—but Bhuddism spelis danger for masses 





affected officers and finding a 
benevolent wing amongst the mili- 


As the mass mobilisations de- 


veloped, middle class profession- 
als became increasingly prominent 
within the opposition as have 
Buddhist monks. At the end of 
August, Mandalay wasreported to 
be in the hands of a “council of 
monks” and Taroy was being run 
by a “peoples’ democratic front”. 
Opposition leaders were calling for 
an “interim government” prior to 
holding a general election. These 


Today Burma is plunged into an even deeper economic crisis. Rice 
exports, Burma’s leading foreign exchange earner, have been 
virtually wiped out this year. Burma has been unable to extricate 
itself from economic dependence on imperialism; tt is indebted to the 
tune of $3 billion. The western media has seized on this opportunity 
to expose yet again that “socialism” doesnt work. The Daily Mail 

talked of “the blight Burma shares with Brent”! _ 


tions, its economy remained se- 
curely tied in to that of world 
imperialism. Its trade in rice and 
oil is largely with the imperialist 
world, Its brief period of expansion 
and growth in the 1960s was linked 
to that of the world imperialist 
economy, and ended in 1973. 

With the onset of the world re- 
cession, Burma was obliged to 
apply for its first loan from the 
World Bank. Now deeply in debt, it 
finds its imperialist pay masters, 
particularly Japan, demanding 
economic ‘liberalisation’ in _ex- 
change for a new loan package of 
$200 million. 

At the same time, a huge infor- 
mal economy (black market) has 
grown up via the opium trade and 
importation of restricted goods. 
This now rivals the official econ- 
omy—indeed some estimates put 
it as larger than the latter. 

The “Burmese way’ has signally 
failed—but the alternatives offered 
by imperialism and by the existing 
Burmese opposition provide no way 


of the BSPP, or by a new leader- 
ship emerging from the opposi- 
tion. It would mean more price 
hikes through deregulation, fur- 


ther attacks on wages as the impe- 


rialists sought ‘to rake in super- 
profits, and the turning over of 
state run assets to be run for profit. 

None of the existing oppositions, 
however, have a programme which 
could take Burma forward and 
truly challenge imperialism’s 
stranglehold. 

The recent demonstrations have 
been led by clandestine student 
organisations, in particular, the 
umbrella All-Burma Students 
Democratic Association. 

The Association has pushed 
militant tactics, andin many towns 
the students have sought and 
gained open support from the 
working class. It has tried to dis- 
tance itself from openly pro-impe- 
rialist policies by declaring its 
opposition to “dependence on for-' 
eign powers’. But it has put its 
faith in winning support from dis- 


forces may wish to see liberalisa- 
tion in Burma but they donot want 
tosee thoroughgoing challenges to 
capitalism and imperialism which 
would threaten their own position. 
The new opposition has also found 
alliesin thecoalitionof movements 
of national minorities such as the 
Karens, Shansand Kachins. These 
have been involved in entrenched 
guerilla warfare for years, pursu- 
ing secession or limited self-gov- 
ernment, and have suffered brutal 
repression at the the hands of the 
Burmese army. 

But the leadership of the major- 
ity of these movements, notably 


. thecoalition ofthe National Demo- 


cratic Front, lies with pro-imperi- 
alists. Many of the guerrilla move- 
ments have been sustained by 
black market trading, including in 
the massive opium trade. 
Revolutionaries should of course 
support the right to self determi- 
nation of the national minorities, 
but the existing leaderships of 
these movements could end up 





way crumbles 


opening the door to imperialism 
and to super exploitation of the 
already oppressed groups. 
Another component of the oppo- 
sition is the pro-Chinese Commu- 
nist Party of Burma (CPB) which 
commands aguerrillaarmyofsome 
14,000. Its programme, however, 
is limited to achieving bourgeois 


_democracy—a multi-party system, 


freedom of speech, assembly and 
worship, self-government for the 
national minorities and so forth. 
Its economic programme stays 
firmly within the bounds of capi- 
talism, calling for loans, not only 
to small traders and peasants, but 
to factory owners! 

A reformist and thoroughly pro- 
capitalist programme like this can 
do little to liberate the oppressed 
and exploited masses of Burma 
from the root cause of their contin- 
ued misery, oppression and exploi- 
tation—the continued domination 
of their country by world imperial- 
ism. | 

The “Burmese way” of autarchic 
state capitalist development was 
no way out. “Liberalisation” as 
supported by the opposition in- 
cluding the CPB, will bring fur- 
ther exploitation at the hands of 
world imperialism. Even a period 
of temporary growth and an “eco- 
nomic miracie” would not succeed 
in permanently raising the coun- 
try and the majority of its people 
out of the unending spiral of pov- 
erty and crises that imperialism 
imposes on the semi-colonial world. 

But there is an alternative 
road—that of permanent revolu- 
tion. This means uniting the rural 
masses of Burma with the much 
smaller, but powerful Burmese 
working-class around a pro- 
gramme which is both committed 
to resolving the most burning 
national and democratic demands | 
as well as smashing the entire 
system which gives rise to this 
oppression and misery—capital- 
ism andimperialism. _ 

In answer to the calls for special 
party congresses and “interim 
governments” socialists call for a 
convocation of a sovereign constitu- 
ent assembly, elected on the basis 
of universal suffrage. At the same 
time, recognising that democratic 
measures In themselves will not 
free the nation from capitalist 
domination, the revolutionary 
programme must call for the mobi- 
lisation of the working class in 
factory committees, workers’ coun- 
cils and armed militia and for seiz- 
ing state power. The factories and 
estates, far from being handed over 
to private capitalists and landown- 
ers, must be taken over and run by 
urban and rural workers them- 
selves. Credit and technology must 
be made available to small peas- 
ants to help increase production. 
There must be a guarantee of self- 
determination for the national 
minorities; but far from advocat- 
ing the further fragmentation of 
the country, revolutionaries call 
for spreading the socialist revolu- 
tion throughout the region, and 
establishing a socialist federation 
of South East Asia. | 

The most urgent task facing the | 
Burmese masses todayis the build- © 
ing of a Trotskyist party which is 
committed to fighting for such a 
revolutionary programme.# 
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‘NEWS FROM THE SECTIONS 


ARBEITERMACHT/ARBEITERSTANDPUNKT 


German language summer 
school a success 


THE MRCIheldits biggest ever German Language Summer School | 


in Vienna this August. Representatives from Gruppe Arbeiterma- 


cht (Federal Republic of Germany) and the Arbeiterstandpunkt | 

| group (Austria) met for three days for an intensive discussion of 

| marxist theory. A number of supporters and representatives from 

Workers Power were also present. | 
The school focused on two major themes. The first was the | 

| question of womens’ oppression, with sessions covering the origins | 
of the subjugation of women, the nature of sexual oppression and | 

| the theories and role of modern feminism. : 


The final day of the school covered the theme of imperialism, 


examining in detail the theories of Lenin, Luxemburg and Hilfer- 


ding on the development of monopoly capitalism and the domina- 
tion of the planet by the major capitalist powers. 
The school undoubtedly marked an important stage in the devel- 


| opment of the MRCI in Germany and Austria, in both numerical 


and ideological terms. The political gains registered in Vienna will 
enable both groups to go forward with renewed vigour in the 
struggle for the programme of communism.@ 


IRISH WORKERS GROUP 
The fight against 
extradition 


IN BELFAST and Dublin members of the Irish Workers Group (IWG) have 


been marching alongside Sinn Fein supporters in the recent demonstra- 
tions against repression and selling their paper Class Struggle to the | 


marchers. 

THe IWG's paperis sharply critical of the strategy of the Sinn Fein led 
Anti-Extradition Campaign. Class Struggle openly counterposes the 
strategy of working class centred action as against the republicans’ 
priority of courting an alliance with the bourgeois nationalist Fianna Fail. 
This party in government has now implemented the law which, for the 
first time, denies republicans immunity fronf*extradition for political 
offences. | 

Robert Russell was extradited back to the H-Blocks at Long Kesh in 
the early hours of 27 August. Tragically the republican led demonstra- 


tions in that crucial week failed to rally any large forces, least of all 
} support from the ranks of Fianna Fail. The task of communists remains 
| to fight to put working class forces and action in the vanguard of the 


struggle against pro-imperialist repression North and South.w 


POUVOIR OUVRIER 


on « sie = 

-A new journal in October 
 Pouvoir Ouvrier, journal of the French section of the MRCI, is due | 
- out in October. Articles include: the situation in the French class 


struggle; the Left and Gorbachev; the politics of Lutte Ouvriere; the 
French trade unions and how revolutionaries should work in them; 
Trotsky on the fight against fascism in the 1930s; the struggle for 
lesbian and gay liberation; MRCI theses on Afghanistan; the libera- 
tion struggle in New Caledonia (Kanaky) and more .. . 


Copies of Pouvoir Ouvrier can be obtained from Workers Power 


| (£1 + 25p p+p) or direct from: 


Stenberg H, BP166, 75564 Paris Cedex 12, France. 


MRCI 
Latin American work 


AT THE Workers Power Summer School an appeal was made to raise : 


funds for the MRCI's work in Latin America. !f our contacts and 


| discussions with the comrades of Guia Obrera and Poder Obrero are to 


go forward and culminate in these organisations joining the MRCI then 
increasing sums of money will be needed to facilitate regular meetings. 


The heightened political crisis in Peru emphasises the urgency of this | 


work. The appeal raised £1,560, a marvellous achievement. 


Also on a fund raising note MRCI members were pleased to be : 


amongst those who helped organise an Eleuterio Gutierrez benefit in 


July. Eleuterio is a Bolivian miner and Trotskyist who has been framed 


by his employers and sent down. His real crime is that he fought to 
defend the miners against the bosses’ attacks. The benefit was a great 


| success. It was thoroughly enjoyed by the many people who attended | 


it and raised more than £800 to help Eleuterio’s family and cover his 
legal fees B 





Arbeiterstandpunkt (Austria) Poder Obrera (Peru) 

Gruppe Arbeitermacht (Germany) Guia Obrera (Bolivia) 

Irish Workers Group These groups are in the process of dis- 
Pouvoir Ouvrier (France) cussions with the MRCI with the aim of 
Workers Power Group (Britain) becoming affiliated sections. 








Workers clash with Garcia’s police during mass strike 


evolutionary 
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crisis looms 


BY DIEGO MOCAR 


ALL THE signs indicate that Peru 
is entering a revolutionary period. 
Alan Garcia’s government is in 
deep crisis—alienated both from 
the bourgeoisie and from the popu- 
lar masses that broughtit to power. 
The economic crisis deepens 
daily, with rampant inflation, an 
investment strike and the flight of 
capital abroad. Inflation this year 
will reach 500%. In July alone the 
rise was 30%. With the govern- 
ment wage restrictions this means 
a 20% cut in real wages for Peru- 
vian workers. The country’s dollar 
reserves have simply melted away. 
The economic collapsereveals that 
the Peruvian bourgeoisie has lost 
faith in the APRA “strong man”. 
More and more bourgeois sup- 
port is being given to the novelist 
Mario Vargas Llosa’s “Democratic 
Front” (Frente Democratico— 
FREDMO) which combines dema- 
gogic attacks on Garcia’s dictato- 
rial style with the advocacy of neo- 
liberal, Thatcherite economic poli- 
cies. “Neo-liberalism”in backward 


countries means opening up their 


markets toimperialist penetration, 
abandoning state subsidies for 
industry and consumers and sell- 
ing off state sector industries and 
services. These policies have been 
applied with vicious results by 
Pinochet in Chile and more re- 
cently by Paz Estenssoro in Bo- 
livia. In Peru there is one impor- 
tant difference. Pinochet and Paz 
could carry out these policies only 
after defeating their working class. 
The Peruvian working class is as 
yet unbeaten. 

The Peruvian proletariat has 
responded tothe galloping inflation 
and Garcia’s wage restriction with 
a wave of strikes. Peru’s miners 
came out onan unprecedented two 
month national strike. Teachers, 
transport workers and even the 
police force struck as well. As a 
result the ANP (National Popular 
Assembly) and the Peruvian Trade 
Union Congress (CGTP) called a 
two day general strike on 19 and 


20 July. But like every reformist 


union bureaucracy they delayed 
the implementation of the strike 
until the miners and teachers’ 
unions had struck a rotten com- 


promise with Garcia. 

The major force in the Peruvian 
workers and peasants movements, 
the Izquierda Unida (IU—United 
Left), is trying to make itself the 
centre for an electoral popular 
front. This reflects the strength of 
stalinism’s influence in the IU. Its 
first national congress is due to 
take place in October. The leader- 
ship has produced a document that 
clearly outlines this project, 

“The anti-imperialist and non- 
aligned Democratic government of 
Izquierda Unida will on the road 
towards socialism have to respond 
to specific urgent and deepgoing 
popular expectations and also to 
difficult objective circumstances 
both on a national and an interna- 
tional level. For these reasons it 
must base itself not only on the 
popular and professional forces 
organised in the IU but alsoon the 
broadest unity of all those social 
and political forces that have an 
anti-imperialist and democratic 
vision.” 





In particular the statement 
appeals to that mythical beast so 
long sought by Latin American 
stalinism, the “patriotic military”. 
It promises not only to respect the 
“deep patriotic consciousness” of 
the military but to ensure that the 
resources for military equipment 
will be generously available. 

Itis clear that the IU will do all 
it can to sabotage effective work- 
ers resistance to Garcia. To the 
left of IU stand two serious forces; 
the Maoist guerrilla organisation. 
Sendero Luminoso (Shining Path) 
and the Unified Mariateguista 
Party (PUM). Sendero is continu- 
ing and extendingitsguerrillacam- 
paign and has mass influence 
amongst the students and sections 
of shanty-town dwellers in Lima. 
But its elitist guerrilla strategy as 


well as its own stages theory and 
bizarre version of the popular front 


means that its actions disrupt and 


destroy the class struggle of Peru’s 
workers and poor peasants. 

The PUM, a centrist party with 
a powerful reformist current ap- 
parently turned to the left at its 
latest conference (July). There the 
left wing faction (known as the 
“Libyans”) led by Senator Javier 
Diez Canseco won the majority over 
the right-wing (know as the 
“Foxes”) led by Santiago Pedriaglo. 

Despite the left’s majority on 
the Central Committee they im- 
mediately put forward as leader 
Eduardo Caceres Valdivia, who 
openly voices an electoral strategy 
for gaining office and who advo- 
cates closer links with thestalinist 
Peruvian Communist Party. Thus 
the “left turn” appears to be illu- 
sory. In fact the PUM appears tobe 
evolving steadily in the direction 
of becoming a reformist, bourgeois 
workers party. 

One organisation in Peru, albeit 
a small one, has been advocating a 
clear revolutionary response to 
Garcia and the military. Poder 
Obrero, with whom the MRCIis in 
fraternal discussions, has argued 
for a militant class struggle re- 
sponse. During July’s strikes it 
called for mass mobilisations, road 
blockages and a national strike 
committee to take the struggle out 
of the hands of the sabotaging 
bureaucrats. 

It called for the transformation 
of the National Popular Assembly 
into an organ of power for the 
working class and poor peasants— 
one in which the delegates would 
be elected by rank and file assem- 
blies in factories, shanty towns and 
in the villages and remain answer- 
able to and recallable by them. 
Poder Obrero argued for the for- 
mation of self-defence organisa- 
tions of the workers and poor peas- 
ants. 

Electoralism and the popular 
front are a trap for the Peruvian 
masses. Only direct, open, uncom- 
promising class struggle against 
Garcia’s austerity and repression 
can open the way to the real solu- 
tion to Peru’s crisis: working class 
power in alliance with the poor 
peasants. 





Workers def 
bc ma rket 


Eastern Europe is 
aflame with workers’ - 
revolt, writes John 


Hunt. As the bureau- 


crats embrace the 
“Market” workers 
refuse to pay. the 
price. 


FROM SZCZECIN on the Baltic to 
Yugoslavia’s Adriatic coast the 
working class of Eastern Europe is 
aflame. Strikes have hit Yugosla- 
via over the last three months. For 
the second time in four months 
strikes have erupted in Poland. 
Miners have struck in southern 
Hungary. In addition street dem- 
onstrations in Prague and the 
Soviet Baltic republics reflect a 
new confidence to defy the authori- 
ties. 

The renewed mobilisations have 
their roots in a common political 
and economic crisis that is grip- 
ping the stalinist regimes of Fast- 
ern Europe. The conflicts within 
the Kremlin bureaucracy have 
doubtless boosted the confidence 
of oppositionists as well asrestrain- 
ing the more repressive elements 
in the bureaucracy. But the inter- 
vention of the working class has 
been triggered primarily by eco- 
nomic hardships. These have been 
produced by the market orientated 
“reforms” that are in vogue 
amongst the ruling bureaucracies 
and their hired experts. 

State ownership of industry and 
planned production are the very 
foundations of real socialism. On] y 
on the basis of these measures, 
which abolish the workin gs of the 
capitalist “market” can society be 
transformed to meet the needs of 
many instead of the profits of a 
few. 

In Eastern Europe, a layer of 
bureaucrats leeches off the post- 
capitalist property relations block- 
ing the transition tosocialism. But 
without active workers’de mocracy, 


planning inevitably leads to stag- - 


nation. One by one the ruling 
bureaucrats of Eastern Europe 
embraced the “market” as a way 
out of the blind alley of bureau- 
cratic planning. Now the workers 
are waking up to the disastrous 
results. 

The market has been given 
greatest license in Yugoslavia and 
it is there that its devastating ef- 
fects have been most severe] y felt. 
‘Inflation last year ran at 170%, 
eating intoreal wages and trigger- 
ing strikes and demonstrations this 
July. Workers besieged the State 
Parliament demanding immediate 
wage increases and price controls. 
In the meantime, as the economy 
continues to deteriorate, the vari- 
ous bureaucracies that run Yugo- 
slavia’s component federal states 
fall out with each other over who 
should pay most for the crisis. 

The Hungarian regime has also 
travelled the path of “marketisa- 
tion”. And the bitter fruits are there 


to see. The economy has slowed 


down dramatically — it actually 
shrunk in both 1980 and 1983 — 
foreign debt continues to mount 
and at least 200,000 are officially 
categorised as “temporarily unem- 
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Poland: 


ployed”. Declining livin g standards 
and mounting fears of redundancy 
have twice this year prompted 


Hungarian miners to strike. The 


August strikes were prompted by 
market-inspired cuts in bonus 
rates: miners take home pay fell 
below sick pay rates. 

Butitisin Poland that the clash 
between the working class and the 
plans of the “reformers” has taken 
its sharpest form. Ever since his 
coup in 1981 Jaguzelski’s regime 
has been set on paying off Poland’s 
foreign debt and reviving its econ- 
omy. This has been done primarily 
through massive increases in 
prices and the removal of subsi- 
dies. 

This attempt tolet market forces 
rip has further undermined. the 
already miserable living standards 
of the Polish workers. Inflation is 
now running at close on 60% while 
wage rises have nowhere near kept 
pace. In addition the debt strapped 
economy (Poland’s debt at present 
stands at $40 billion) has become 
incapable of providing el ementary 
goods except to those prepared and 
able to queue long hours or trade 
on the black market. 

Twice this year Polish workers’ 
anger has boiled over. In April and 
May the Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk 
and the Nowa Huta Steel mill near 
Krakow occupied against price 
increases and for the recognition 
of Solidarnosc. The Nowa Huta 
occupation was broken up by riot 
police. The Lenin Shipyard was 
besieged and starved into submis- 
sion. This time round the strikes 
started with the miners in the 
Manifest Lipcowy Mine and 
quickly spread to transport work- 
ers in Wroclaw and then to port 
and bus workers in Szczecin. On] y 
at this point did traditional Soli- 
darnose strongholds such as the 
Lenin Shipyards and Nowa Huta 
begin to seriously discuss action. 

It is significant that the Polish 
miners triggered the present round 
of struggle. They are traditionally 
a highly paid and relatively privi- 
leged group of workers as they 
have tended to be in all the stalin- 
ist bureaucratic regimes. They 
were slow to be drawn into action 
in the battles of 1980-81 yet proved 
the most tenacious fighters against 
Jaruzelski in the weeks after his 
December 1981 crackdowns. The 
mines in the south of Poland were 
amongst the last bastions to fall to 


striking workers at the Lenin Shipyards 
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the repressive forces. The depth of 
Poland’seconomiccrisisis revealed 
by the fact that even these workers 
are now saying their conditions 
are intolerable. The potential for 
the Polish workers to take the 
regime by the throat is underlined 
by the fact that coal exports are 
Poland’s main source of hard cur- 
rency earnings. 

While there was little central- 
ised co-ordination of the strike 
wave, aseries of common demands 
were raised for improvements in 
pay and conditions, the reinstate- 
ment of sacked workers and the 
recognition of Solidarnose. In 
Szczecin dockers also raised the 
demand for “political pluralism”. 
By all accounts the lead was taken 
by younger workers who had not 
been directly involved in the Soli- 
darnosc mobilisations of 1980-81. 
They are straining forashow-down 
with the regime, free from the 
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pessimism that Solidarnose’s de- 
feat has bred amongst some older 
workers. — 

The lack of centralised coordi- 
nation allowed the regime to use 
its mighty apparatus of repression 
to isolate the strike centres and 
pick them off one by one. Mines 
and bus depots who had been 
amongst the first out were being 
forced back to work as other work- 
ers, Gdansk shipworkers for ex- 
ample, were beginning to take 
action. 

This widespread resistance to 
the impact of “marketisation” tells 
us much about the shape of the 
major battles that are still tocome. 
The working class has not suffered 
a major reverse in these present 
rounds of battle. Neither have the 
ruling bureaucracies been forced 
to drop their wage cutting and job 
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slashing plans. Meanwhile the 
general economic crisis of the re- 
gimes is mounting. The decisive 
battles are still to come. Even 
where the working class has not 
yet taken action for its own direct 
interests the general political cri- 
Sis is opening the road for it to do 
so. Thousands marked the twenti- 


eth anniversary of the Soviet inva- - 


sion of Czechoslovakia in rallies 
and demonstrations. In the Baltic 
republics there has been a wave of 
mass protests marking the anni- 
versary of the Stalin-Hitler pact of 
1939. In the Baltic republics there 
is the highest officially reported 
incidence of strike activity in the 
USSR. 

Everywhere in Eastern Europe 
workers need to build a coordi- 
nated leadership to direct the 
struggle. There is no immediate 
evidence of such a potential prole- 
tarian leadership as yet existing 
at a national level in either Hun- 
gary or Yugoslavia. In Poland the 
situation is different but marked 
by its own particular problems. 

While the Polish strikers de- 
manded the recognition of Solidar- 
nose in truth Solidarnosc itself is 
in deep crisis. Leading intellectu- 
als in its ranks, like Jacek Kuron, 
have been opposing strikes and 
outright opposition to the regime 
throughout the year. Earlier this 
year he wrote in the Solidarnose 
journal Tygodnik Mazowse 

“A spontaneous explosion of 
social anger is increasingly likely. 
In the present conditions Polish 
society will not benefit from this. 
Our situation will, perhaps, be 
made even worse, and that is cer- 
tainly going to cost us dear”. 

Instead during the April/May 
strikes Kuron held out for a coali- 
tion government of representatives 
of the regime and individuals who 
enjoyed the confidence of Solidar- 
nosc and the church. The open 
parting of the ways between the 
Polish working class and the likes 
of Kuron is rooted in the fact that 
social democratic intellectuals like 
Kuron actually support the very 
market reforms that Jaruzelski 


favours and that workersare under _ 


attack from. They look to a combi- 
nation of the market and Gor- 
bachev’s reforms to solve Poland’s 
present crisis. Outright resistance 
by the Polish workersruns directly 
counter to that project. 

The Catholic hierarchy has also 
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put all its weight behind trying to 
stop working class resistance. This 
time round it used its hold over 
Walesa to keep the Lenin Ship- 
yard out of the battle for as long as 
possible. At the end of the first 
week Walesa was still praying for 
a signal for talks from Jaruzelski 
and hoping the Catholic church 
could pave the way for those talks. 
On the Friday he announced: 

“We support the other strikers 
and, although we would like to 
avoid the strike, we will start one 
if the Solidarity claim is not dealt 
with by Monday. In fact, I will 
probably declare a strike in the 
whole Gdansk region. The men 
want to strike immediately.” 

As depots and mines were being 
surrounded elsewhere Walesa, the 
bishop’s man, held the Lenin Ship- 
yard back. When, Inevitably, the | 
regime refused his olive branch, 
the Lenin Shipyard was occupied 
but the call for a Gdansk wide 
strike did not materialise. 

In the face of such treachery and 
misleadership at the top of Soli- 
darnosc it is vitally necessary that 
those who want to defend workin g 
classinterests are won tothe build- 
ing of a party committted to a po- 
litical revolution that will over- 
throw the bureaucracy andre place 
it with the rule of the workers 
through their own workers’ coun- 
cils. That political revolution would 
scrap “marketisation” and replace 
them with a plan directly in the 
hands of the producers themselves 
and geared to meet their needs. 
Only a party armed with such a 
programme couldexplain the roots 
of the bureaucracy’s crises and offer 
a road of struggle to those who are 
prepared to lead. 

The alternative is a profound 


. political crisis in the ranks of the 


East European working class. The 
social démocratic influenced in- 
tellegentsia and the stalinist re- 
gimes are sold on varieties of 
market orientated reform. 

The danger is that in response 
the workers will rally to more 
conservative sections of the bu- 
reaucracy, or, in the absence of a 
Trotskyist intervention, become 
prey to varieties of nationalist, 
religious ideas or even in the case 
of the youth to cynicism and de- 
spalr. 

A wave of nationalism is sweep- 
ing Eastern Europe. Whilst the 
struggle against national oppres- 
sion is an integral part of the pro- 
gramme of political revolution 
workers should shun the reaction- 
ary nationalist sentiments that 
both stalinist leaders and pro- 
capitalist oppositionists are en- 
couraging. 

In Poland, Hungary, Rumania 
and the Baltic republics national- 


-ism threatens to divert the work- 


ers from settling accounts with 
their bureaucratic overlords. 
However it is in Yugoslavia that 
this threat is most immediate. 
Serbian party boss Milosevic has 
been orchestrating a campaign to 
reintegrate the autonomous prov- 
inces of Vojvodina and the major- 
ity Albanian Kosovo into Serbia. 
There is every possibility that the 
Yugoslav stalinists will try to di- 
vert the crisis of “market social- 
ism” intoan anti-Albanian pogrom. 

Workers in Eastern Europe face 
a common crisis and a common 
enemy. In the face of this they need 
a common internationalist pro- 
gramme. In the battle against the 
impact of the market, against 
reactionary and diversionary na- 
tionalism, and against bureau- 
cratic privilege and repression th ey 
must build new revolutionary 
communist parties. Only then can 
millions of workers learn again 
that the socialism of Marx, Lenin 
and Trotsky is the means for the 
liberation of humanity, not the 
guarantee of their oppression and 
poverty.@ 
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BY CHRIS RAMSEY 


THREE STRANDS run through 
this collection of speeches, articles, 
reviews and interviews by Eric 
Heffer. The first is a belief that 
socialism equals 

“public ownership of the means 
of production, distribution and ex- 
change (in various forms) with a 
serious element of planning but 
with the working people in basic 
control”. : 

Second is a deep-seated attach- 
ment to parliament and govern- 
mental office as a way of achieving 
this socialism. The third strand is 





an unshakeable attachment tothe | 


Labour Party asthe vehicle of social 
change. 

Each of these themes is embroi- 
dered with honest support for mili- 
tant classstruggle. Heffer believes 
that such struggles ought not to be 
wished away as an embarrassment 
to Labour's election chances. Nev- 
ertheless his argument rests on 
the legitimacy of extra-parliamen- 
tary activity as a “British demo- 
cratic tradition”. Indeed “Extra- 
parliamentary activity should not 
be seen as the alternative to Par- 
lament but as part of the same 
process”. Which process? Heffer’s 
answer is: “...discussion, vote-get- 
ting and parliamentary action” in 
order to “transform capitalist soci- 
ety into a socialist one”. 

This commitment to the peace- 
ful overthrow of capitalism flows 
from Heffer’s political past. Ex- 
pelled from the pro-Moscow Com- 
munist Party in 1948, he sees the 
only choice as being between 
“peaceful transformation” and the 
bureaucratic straight-jacket of 
stalinism. He chooses the former 


without being able to answer the 
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As soon as this pub closes 
by Chris Aguirre 
and Mo Klonsky 





(Turnaround £1.00) 


EVERY FEW years a new book 
appears claiming to explain the 
sometimes bewildering plethora of 
organisations that make up the 
British left. The reason is straight- 
forward. | 

Around the organisations of the 
far left a milieu inevitably devel- 
ops of discontented former mem- 
bers, fellow travellers and bemused 
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Forward to socialism 
by Eric Heffer MP 
(“Labour Party supporters 

of the Benn/Heffer 
campaign” 50p) 





crucial question — is it possible? 
In Heffer’s words: 

“Can socialism be achieved by 
democratic means? My firm an- 
swer is that we must try”. 

Previous attempts to use these 
means, most notably Chile in the 
early 1970s, have endedin a bloody 
catastropffe for the working class 
and Heffer knows it. He states | 

“let us try the democratic road 
but without any illusions that we 
will succeed and be prepared to 
use the strength of the labour 
movement to defend our gains and 
defeat potential aggressors.” 

Yet this formulation avoids the 
crucial issue. Real power does not 
rest with Parliament but with the 
army, police chiefs, civil servants 
and unelected judges who act di- 
rectly in the interests of the capi- 
talist class. And the real economic 
power in society rests with the 
capitalists themselves, whoare not 
shy in using it to brow beat even 
the mildest of reformist govern- 
ments (Wilson in 1975). 

Heffer recognises, albeit implic- 
itly, that the full force of the capi- 
talist state will be unleashed 


‘against any “left-wing” Labour 


government. He should draw the 
logical conclusions and state un- 
ambiguously that only the arming 
of the working-class and the fore- 
ible destruction of the state can 
clear the way for the constrution of 
socialism. To remain silent on this 
question is to mislead the working 
class about the realities of capital- 


on-lookers. 

They often share a distaste for 
the degree of commitment, disci- 
pline and hard work required, to- 
gether with an often understand- 
able revulsion at the bureaucratic 
methods and regimes existing in 
many of the left groups. This leads 
them to reject the need for any 
form of revolutionary organisation, 
justifying their own unwillingness 
to make a contribution to’ the 
struggle for a proletarian party. 

Anyone fitting the above descrip- 
tion will be delighted with this 


new pamphlet. Writen in the 
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ist society. It ill-prepares them for 
any coup — no matter how “Brit- 
ish”! 

Heffer’s strategy dictates his at- 
titudes to the Labour Party. For 
him, the history of the Labour party 
is divided into three distinct stages. 
In the early years, the party was 
“not fully socialist”. “Socialism” 
arrived with the acceptance of a 
new constitution, incorporating the 
famous “clause IV”. Now, social- 
ism is under threat again from 
“revisionism”, spurred on by La- 
bour’s third defeat at the hands of 
Thatcher. 7 of 

Clause IV part 4 is the great 
catch-all that successive genera- 
tions of left wingers have used to 
demonstrate Labour’s commitment 
to socialism. But it was designed 
to be as vague as possible. To Hef- 
fer it means social ownership, to 
Kinnock share ownership! 

In reality, as the Russian revolu- 
tionary leader Vladimir Lenin 
pointed out along time ago, Clause 
IV is a concentrated expression of 
Labour's reformism, embodying as 
it does a commitment to secure for 
the workers the public ownership 
of the means of production. In no 
way does it represent the political 
or economic emancipation of the 
working class. 

As opposed to parliamentary 
reformism of all shades, revolu- 
tionaries stress the self-emanci- 
pation of the working class. As an 
instrument for the management of 
capitalism, the Labour Party 
remains an obstacle to the only 
realistic means of attaining social- 
ism: the armed revolution of the 
workers. Heffer and the Labour 
left continue to play a dangerous 
role in concealing this vital fact 
from workers. 


this pub closes 


obligatory, tiresome style of a uni- 
versity rag-mag, this miserable 
publication surveys the various left 
groups: from trotskyists to stalin- 
ists, maoists and beyond. Occa- 
sionally the authors stumble into 
a humourous vein, but mainly the 
reader must be content with one- 
sided and deeply personal impres- 
sions of the theory and practice of 
the left. 

Where a factual account of the 
history of the British far left is 
required, the authors rely almost 
exclusively on Workers Power's 
Death Agony of the Fourth Inter- 
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THE MORAL . north west, 
hs re The Last Temptation of Christ Unit — Cine- 
on the march. Miia ) mas have 
Mao. te bowed in the 





ese’s latest 
film, The Last 
Temptation of 
Christ has been denounced by 
Christian fanatics in the USA as 
“the most evil attack on the 
Church and the cause of Christ in 
the history of entertainment”. 
Clearly feeding Christians to the 
lions for a laugh in ancient 
Rome’s palaces of entertainment 
is but nothing compared to Scorc- 
ese’s movie! 

The US zealots have so far 
failed to prevent screenings in nu- 
merous American cities, but a 
mass demonstration of 25,000 
outside Universal’s headquarters 
led four major cinema chains to 
refuse to screen the film. 

This hysteria has been 
prompted by a particular scene in 
which Christ, naked on the cross 
and close to death, dreams of 
making love to Mary Magdalene. 
To the sanctimonious bigots of 
the religious right, any manifesta- 
tion of sexual pleasure is anath- 
ema. The present climate of moral 
reaction has as its goal the stig- 
matisation and suppression of all 
forms of sexual expression that 
do not conform to the Christian 
“norm”. 

The norm is, of course, hetero- 
sexual intercourse for the pur- 
poses of reproduction, within the. 
confines of “holy matrimony”. 

The furore over the film is ‘the 
more intense because it is Christ, 
played by Willem Dafoe, who is 
shown indulging in a “sinful act”. 
In Christian mythology Christ, as 
the son of god, is celibate. The 
“sins of the flesh” are alien to 
him. The fact that sex is as natu- 
ral a human function as eating is 
overlooked by the zealots. 

In Britain an alliance of relig- 


- fous leaders, Tory MPs, the “Con- 


servative Family Campaign” and, 
inevitably, Mary Whitehouse have 
denounced the film. (And as 
usual, most of these rednecks 
have not seen rt yet.) So far they 
have failed to get the film banned 
by the censor. Alarmingly, in the 


faa 


Scorcese: the mark of the beast? 


national, which they at least have 


the decency to acknowledge as “an 
excellent well researched booklet”. 

Despite their disdain for what 
they call the “sects”, the authors 
have a morbid fascination for the 
internal intrigue and machinations 
of various organisations. Unfortu- 
nately they do not share a similar 
passion for detail where the Brit- 
ish class struggle is concerned, 
informing us that a certain “Ray 
Chadwick” (sic) was a leader of the 
scab UDM. (Ray Chadburn is a 
leader of Nottinghamshire NUM). 

As often happens in politics, the 
authors’ gangrenous scepticism 
gives way to its opposite—naive 


_ trust in an objective process that 


BY DAVE GREEN 


face of a peti- 
tion (signed by © 
a mere 2,000 
people) raised by a local theology 
student, and have agreed not to 
screen the film. 

But there is a real threat of a 
repeat of the 1977 blasphemy 
prosecution brought privately 
against Gay News for publishing a 
poem in which Jesus was de- 
scribed engaging in homosexual 
sex. Judge Alan King-Hamilton, 
who presided over the 1977 trial, 
has publicly stated his view that 
grounds exist for a charge of 
criminal libel! 

Marxists unreservedly condemn 
any attempt to impose censorship 
in the arts. We stand for the right 
of anyone to see this film (even if, 
as many accounts suggest, it is 
actually steeped in religious rever- 
ence and marred by ham acting). 
In addition we must demand the 
abolition of the blasphemy laws. 
The present fuss over the film 
should serve to remind us that 
these laws are no mere historical 
anomaly, but constitute a real. 
weapon in the hands of reaction- 
aries wishing to impose their par- 
ticular brand of intolerance on the 
whole of society. 

But the display of intolerance 
that has arisen over The Last 
Temptation is not an isolated oc- 
curence. It forms one part of a 
general wave of moral reaction. 

This backlash is designed to re- 
impose values which have been 
seriously undermined since the 
1960s. These values are vital if 
Capitalist society is to maintain 
one of the conditions of its exis- 
tence: an atomised, pliant and 
deferential workforce. 

This is the reason for the vene- 
mous attacks on anything under- 
mining the “sanctity” of the fam- 
ily and respect for the official in- 
stitutions, ideologies and (yes) 
mythologies of capitalist society. 
This is the reason that the labour 


‘movement must stand four-square 


against bigotry, censorship and 
“moral” hypocrisy.@ 
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will cure all mankind’s problems 


without the need for individuals to 
act. The pamphlet concludes that 
political organisations are “the 
heart of a heartless world and will 
disappear only when that world 
begins to change”. This attempt to 
absolve themselves from any ac-. 
tive role in politics other than 
penning snide documents would 
be laughable were it not so sad. 
Our authors demand that marx- 
ist groups should apply “the marx- 
ist criticism that social existence - 
determines consciousness” to 
themselves. We can scarcely dis- 
agree. We wouldonly ask that these 


cynical petit bourgeois might one 


day deign to do the same.@ 








Dear Comrades, 


The logic of the Socialist Workers 
Party’s (SWP) “down-turn” theory was 
in full view in Lambeth NALGO in 
early August. 

Lambeth NALGO workers, in com- 
mon with local government workers 
in many other councils, have under- 
gone a massive attack on jobs and 
conditions over the last year. Some 
1300 jobs have gone through a 
vacancy freeze over the last twelve 
months, negotiated terms of em- 
ployment have been torn up, and the 
threat of redundancy hangs overmany 
workers because of the Council's 
“re-structuring” plans. 

On 1 August these attacks reached 
a new height, with sub-contractors 
being brought in overthe week-end in 
the Environmental Health and Con- 
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sumer Services Directorate to re- 
alrange the offices in order to force 
through the restructuring plans. 
NALGO members coming into work 
on Monday had no choice but to go 
and work in their new sections—or 
fight back. 

There was an immediate walk out. 
A meeting was held and the workers 
decided. to take indefinite strike 
action. By Tuesday some 60 workers 
were on strike. The strikers mobi- 
lised for a branch meeting 3 days 
later. A resolution calling for an 
immediate all-out strike by the whole 
branch was moved by the strike 
committee. It posed the opportunity 





Dear comrades, 

Anybody who thought preferen- 
tial treatment in British athletics 
was reserved for white South Afri- 
cans has been proved wrong. The 
sporting authorities have been 
moving heaven and earth to get Seb 
Coe to the Olympics. Amateur ath- 
letics is big business now. It is not 
unlikely that Coe and his backers 
stood to lose thousands in sponsor- 
ship if he did not make it to Seoul. 

The mere formality of acutally 
winning a race to qualify was about 
as important to them as Zola Budd’s 
nationality. So it came as a big 
shock to find that Coe who has been 
“at the top” (i.e. raking it in) for a 
decade couldn’t make the grade. 

In this country hundreds of aspir- 
ing young working class athletes 
have to live on the dole or meagre 
studentships to train for competi- 
tions. Not being famous they have 


Seb’s losing streak 


to prove themselves by winning. 
Once it became clear that Coe would 
not win the qualifier (he came 14th) 
his friends in the BBC obligingly 
gave him documentary air space to 
whinge on about the “faulty selec- 
tion process”, 

The laugh was on Coe in the end, 
because having fixed up a special 
deal to get him to the Olympics the 
organisers of this great internation- 
alist event forgot there might be a 
couple of hundred other countries 
with their own clapped out sports 
personalities clamouring for a spe- 
cial deal. Exit Coe. 

But that is not the end of the 
story. Coe has now decided to run 
as a Tory MP. Let’s hope he runs as 
well in politics as he did in Birming- 
ham. 


N Cowgill 
Sheffield 


to spread the action throughout a 
branch where the membership as a 
whole are under attack. 

Yet at the meeting the SWP ar- 
gued that it was “too early” and that 
there was “too much demoralisation 
in the Branch for this to be realistic”. 
Their alternative resolution argued 
that instead of coming out immedi- 
ately the Branch Officers should be 
“instructed” and “mandated” tocam- 
paign for all-out action, and that the 
Branch meeting should be adjourned 
for one week whilst this campaign 
took place. We were to decide next 
week whether to come out, leaving 
strikers open to victimisation and 
isolation 

The strike committee’s resolution 
was lost 120 to 129. Itwas clearthat 
the SWP’s “alternative” had split the 
vote allowing the waverers to vote for 
something other than immediate 
action. | 

The SWP's action in opposing the 
vote for an immediate all out strike 
helped to undermined the momen- 
tum of the struggle. In their leaflets 
they argued that “demoralisation is 
widespread” and that there must be 
a “branch-wide campaign for indus- 
trial action involving all workers”. — 

But rather than use the existing 
action as a launching pad for spread- 
ing the strike and challenging feel- 
ings of demoralisation which many 


_ workers share, the SWP argued to 


postpone the struggle. They com- 
pletely ignored the key role that could 
be played by rank and file militants in 
the crucial first days of a strike. 
Had the 120 workers voting for 
strike action on 4 August come out 
immediately, pickets could have been 
mounted for other sections not out, 


Dear Comrades, 
1,200 JOBS are to go at Jaguars. 
Profits and sales are below target. 


But Jaguar is still held up by the 
Tories as a success story! Now Sir 


John Egan is planning more ways in 
which he can carry on that success 
at the workers’ expense by boost- 
ing productivity. 

Most Jaguar workers were led to 
believe that privatisation was a good 
thing because Jags was more 
efficient than the rest of British 
Leyland. For a while it seemed as if 
shop floor workers would benefit as 
well, with higher wage rates than 
the volume car manufactures. 

But now we can see that Jaguar 
is just as vulnerable to the market. 
Sales are low because of the dive in 
sales in the USA following the '87 
crash and because Lawson has put 
up interest rates in Britain so push- 
ing up the Pound! 

Other workers who are thinking 
of throwing in their lot with their 
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Jag 
workers. 
duped 


company should beware. The bosses 
expect our loyalty, but give us none 
in retum. When things get tough, 
we are the first to suffer. Jaguar 
workers need to get together with 
other car workers and plan linked 
pay claims and defence of jobs. As 
the Tories carve up the industry and 
the motor chiefs plan our future for 
us, we should be making plans to 
control it ourselves. Isn’t it time we 
revived the idea of a cross-industry 
rank & file movement? 


G Todd 
_ W Midlands 


SS seneeeeammame 


the strikers could have gone into 
workplaces. called meetings and 
aizued for other workers to immedi- 
ateiy join the strike. 

A further branch meeting could 
have been organised a few days later 
to endorse the strike action. This 
was how the five and a half week 
Strike over pay was built in Ealing 
NALGO last year, where a minority of 
rank and file workers picketed, won 
more sections to strike action, and 
held a series of progressively bigger 
mass meetings to endorse the ac- 
tion—culminating in a “yes” vote in 


_ a ballot. 


Instead of advancing a clear set of 
tactics to generalise the spontane- 


ous militancy of a section of workers, : 
the SWP could only talk of “mandat- 


ing the officials”. Workers Power too 
believe in placing demands _on the 


bureaucracy, not because we be- 
lieve they should be left to control 
campaigns for strike action, but to 
hold them to account and expose 
their sabotage and inaction. 

What we do believe is that contro! 
of strikes and campaigns for “yes” 
votes for action has to be taken out 
of the hands of the bureaucracy. 


That is why workers Power called for 


a rank and file organising committee 
open to all NALGO members commit- 
ted to campaign for a “yes” vote. 
This was passed overwhelmingly, and 
over 30 people attended its first 


Meeting, suggesting that some 


NALGO members are ready to fight 
back. The SWP have no strategy to 
offer them. 


In comradeship 
Ann Wackett 
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| Meetings this. 
month 


Birmingham: 





> d 


Reading: 
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Public Meeting 
Celebrating the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Fourth - 
International 

Wednesday 21st September 7-00 
Doctor Johnson House, Bull St 


Chesterfield: 
Marxist Discussion Group 
Ireland — get the troops out! 


Discussion Group 

lreland: the longest war 
Friday 16 September 8-00 
RIC, London St — 


South London: 

Marxist Discussion Group 
Pakistan after Zia - 
Tuesday 27 September 7-30 


Landor Hotel, nr. Clapham North 





WELCOME TO the new format Work- 
ers Power. We have expanded the 
paper and redesigned it to allow 
more in-depth coverage ofthe class 


Sell this paper 


have made extra space for letters 
and we urge readers to write in, 
whether its to agree, disagree or 
report on a local struggle. 


WORKERS POWER held its annual 
Summer School in August in the 
West Midlands. Over 100 people 
participated in discussions focus- 
Ing on the two major theoretical 
problems facing revolutionaries 


today: the nature and direction of - ; : 


imperialism and stalinism. 
It was an intensive and suc- 
cessful week of study and debate 


Friday 23 September 7-30 * tube Struggle in Britain, more propaganda Most of all we want Workers Power sae ae ee 

; Sit | | for marxist ideas and more fea- to be sold widely. We are launching sections of lg “ei ase 
Manches ter: North Lond on: tures on the international class a sales drive with the new paper was addressed by comrad of 
Public Meeting Marxist Discussion Group struggle. aimed at increasing our regular : . rades from 


‘Crisis in local government 
Thursday 29 September 7-30 
Gullivers Pub 


Ireland: the longest war 
Wednesday 21 September 7-00 * 


* See seller for venue 
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SUBSCRIBE! |! 
I I 


Make sure you get your copy of Workers Power each month. i 
Take out a subscription now. Other English language publica- 
tions of the MRCI are available on subcription too. 





In this issue you will find new 
regular columns on Ireland, eco- 
nomics, marxism, the MRCI as well 
as a regular “Where we Stand”. 

We want Workers Power to be 
read and used by workers in 
struggle. It contains answers to 
problems faced by suchworkers and 
a Clear guide to action. Workers 
Power members and supporters 
organise Marxist Discussion Groups 
every month. Come along and dis- 


Sales by 50%. If you are a regular 
reader why not take out a subscrip- 
tion. 

But we can never be content with 
a monthly paper, no matter how 
many improvements we make. Our 
aim with this 16 page paperis to lay 
the basis for a future fortnightly 
paper that can cover events quicker, 
more closely and address a wider 
audience. To do this we need more 
funds, more regularsales and more 





a South London health worker for a donation of £40. 
Keep it coming in comrades! _ Sie aee = as = 





the Irish Workers Group on the 
current impasse of Republican- 
ism in Ireland. The key introduc- 
tions at the school will be - 
published in forthcoming editions 
of Permanent Revolution and 
Trotskyist International. 





next issue to distribute write to: 


Workers Power, BCM 7750, Lon- | 
don WC1N 3XxX 


q 
] 
f 
i 
i 
; : cuss the paper and its politics. We members. 
; | would like to subscribe to 5 i | é | eG 
i L] Workers Power £5 for 12 issues a : 
Class Struggle £8 for 10 issues | | | 
Io Permanent Revolution — £6 for 3 issues i INV [DD 1D, Fe | V/E 
| | © Trotkyist International £3 for 3 issues i 
: ; | g =e NHS responded to the renewed 
: [J would like to know more about the Workers Power Group ; With the launch of the sixteen page paper it is more crisis over pay with a national edi- 
and the MRC! vital than ever that funds are raised by our supporters. 0" Of Red Pulse. This was distrib- 
i I This month we raised £373. 30. Of this £65 was raised rae ee ee Auth 
: Make cheques payable to Power and send to: I by an enterprising (and fit) supporter through aspon- hospitals in London. 
| | Workers Power, BCM 7750, London WC1 3xx I sored bike ride. Thanks also to a reader in the USA _ Red Pulse isa regularbulletin for 
| | | who sent in £20 and to readers in Reading, £12.30, _ NHS workers produced by Workers 
: Name ge eae ee Seveecessceduesccuncosuueresceun : Birmingham, £271 and Cardiff, £15. Finally, thanks to Power. If you want copies of the 
i i 
a | f 














British section of the Movement for a Revolutionary Communist International 


BRITISH TRADE unionism 
is at an impasse. Cowed 
by the Tory onslaught and 
facing a dramatic decline 
in membership, the TUC 
leaders are seeking a way 
out. True to form, they 
have provided only bureau- 
cratic solutions to this 
crisis. 

Alongside the introduc- 
tion of US-style credit card 
unionism and a barrage of 
cross-industrial merger pro- 
posals, blatant class collabo- 
rationist methods have 
emerged. Unions openly 
compete for single union 
deals, offering their services 
to the bosses in so called 
“beaty contests”. Attempts 
to present an attractive face 
to management have led 
directly to the adoption of 
“pendulum” (i.e. binding) 
arbitration and inevitably 
to no-strike deals. 

EETPU’s ruthlessness in 
‘undercutting’ its rivals is 
only the logical outcome of 
this process, resulting in 
their refusal to withdraw 
from single union no-strike 
deals at Orion and Chris- 
tian Salvesen. But it is only 
Hammond’s flaunting of the 
decision of the Bridlington 
(TUC arbitration) commit- 
tee in respect of these deals 
that has incurred the wrath 
of the General Council. Af- 
ter all, the MSF, GMB and 
T&G have all been party to 
beauty contests and are 
eager to agree single union 
deals in their own favour 
wherever possible. They are 
hardly in a position to op- 
pose such dealsin principle! 

The charge against the 
EETPU has therefore sim- 
ply been that they have 
breached the rules of the 
bureaucratic club by not 
accepting the result of TUC 
arbitration. Their embrac- 
ing of the bosses in sweet- 
heart dealsis not anissuein 
the eyes of the General 
Council since all the bureau- 
crats are scrambling over 
each other in a bid to do 
much the same thing. 


en Pie 
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By making the rule book 
the issue for expelling the 
EETPU the other members 
of the General Council have 
demonstrated their unwill- 
ingness to tackle the key 
issue of scab unionism. And 
in doing this they have al- 
lowed other right wing un- 
ions like the AEU to throw 
accusations of rule break- 
ing back in their faces. 

Bill Jordan, eager to ob- 
struct the expulsion of the 
EETPU in order to further 
his own plans for the merger 
of the AEU with the electri- 
cians, has turned on the 
T&G claiming that they too 
have broken the rules. 

Apparently the TUC dis- 
putes committee instructed 
the T&G to hand back 200 
members at Rover’s Cowley 
plant to the AEU in June 
1987. The T&G have not yet 
complied. According to the 
logic of rule book diplomacy 
Jordan could argue that they 
too should be expelled, or 
rather, that the EETPU 
should not. 

The EETPU should be 
expelled at once. But this 
must not be on the purely 


technical grounds put for- 


ward to date. It should be 
because since organising, 
recruiting and herding 
strikebreakers during the 
Wapping dispute in 1986 


Bureaucrats paving the way for scab unions 





EETPU has been a scab 
union. Congress must re- 
solve to apply the resources 
of the movement to break 
up the EETPU, exposing the 
scabbing of Hammond and 
company and guaranteeing 
full representation to the 
EETPU members prepared 
to break from the union. 

But the proliferation of 
no strike deals raises the 
threat that others will fol- 
low the EETPU into fully 
fledged scab unionism. At- 
tempts by Coca-Cola/ 
Schweppes to breach na- 
tional agreements on distri- 
bution with the T&G have 
been temporarily with- 
drawn following an overtime 
ban and work-to-rule. But 
the AEU have signed a 
single-union deal for a pro- 
jected Coca-Cola plant in 
Wakefield. The threat 
clearly remains of future 
scabbing by the AEU in the 
hikely event of T&G mem- 
bers taking further action 
in defence of agreed condi- 
tions. 

This threat is greatly in- 
creased by Jordan’s inten- 
tion to form a huge far-right 
wing general union through 
merger withthe EE TPU. Yet 
the prospect of the electri- 
clans finding themselves 
outside of the TUC after 
Congress is an obstacle to 











John Harris (IFL) 


Jordan’s plans. This ex- 
plains his opportunist pro- 
posal, put to the Finance 
and General Purposes 
Committee on 22 August 
that the EETPU remains 
suspended but that expul- 
sion be avoided. Jordan is 
stalling. The EETPU must 
be expelled now. And AEU 


members must utilise every . | 
opportunity atevery level of | 


the union to prevent the lash 
up going ahead. 

The crisis of direction of 
the trade union bureaucracy 
only shows how deeply un- 
realistic the much-vaunted 
policy of “new realism” is. 
Disputes this year in the 
hospitals, amongst car 
workers at Fords and at 
Yardley’s cosmetics factory 
in Basildon prove yet again 
that the employers can be 
forced to back down when 
confronted with militant 
class struggle and a united, 
determined workforce. 

The battle against new 
realism must begin with the 
driving of scab unionism 
from the ranks of the labour 
movement. This obviously 
requires the expulsion of 


EETPU from the TUC and - 


the Labour Party. Butit also 
necessitates a campaign 
againstall sweetheart deals 
with the bosses and for a 
ban on the concluding of 








rank and file 
must take the 


offensive 


POSTAL WORKERS continue 
to mount resistance to the 
employers onslaught on their 
terms and conditions of 
work. Not only has the 
membership given a deck 
sive “yes” in the recent in 
dustrial action, but at a rank 
and file level they have en- 


gaged ina series of sporadic 


strikes on the issues of 
casuals, bonus payments 
and management’s control 
over the working day. But 
the overwhelming danger re- 
mains that the Union of Com- 
munication Workers’ (UCW) 
President, Alan Tuffin, will 
be allowed to run true to 
form and successfully sell 
out this resistance. 

Tuffin’s “magnificent 
achievement”, the Shorter 
Working Week Agreement 
(SWW) paved the way for 
management’s current offen- 
sive. It allowed the bosses 
to increase productivity 
through cutting meal breaks 
and introducing more “flex- 
ible” working and new tech- 
nology. In exchange mar 
agement agreed not to in- 
troduce regional pay differ- 
entials. What has emerged 
is that the bosses will use 
the SWW Agreement where 
it suits them, and ignore it 
where it doesn’t. Their.at- 
tempt to introduce Difficult 
Recruitment Area Supple- 
ments (DRAS), to solve their 
labour shortage in the South 
East, is in flagrant breach of 
the agreement. 

Rank and file UCW work- 
ers recognised that the pay- 
ments would be not only 
regionally divisive but ex- 
tremely repressive since the 
pay supplements would be 
based on “merit”. Feeling 
on the issue was running so 
high that the UCW execu- 
tive was forced to consider 
national industrial action 
against DRAS and the em- 
ployers postponed imple- 
mentation until October. 

Right up to the last, 
though, Tuffin has sought 
talks with the bosses, des- 
perate to avoid a confronta- 
tion. He willseek to drag out 
the dispute and prepare 
another sell out. That is why 
postal workers must take 
the running of the dispute 
out of the hands of Tuffin 


and Co. and organise all out 
strike action now. Such ac- 
tion should be aimed not 
only at defeating DRAS, but 
demanding higher pay for 
all areas and sections, so 
that postal workers need 
not depend on either “merit” 
payments or the old system 
of long hours on overtime. 

The labour shortage must 
be met not by recruiting 
casuals on temporary con- 
tracts who can be used to 
undermine the terms and 
conditions of permanent 
workers, but by recruiting 
new labour on proper union 
rates and permanent con- 
tracts. 

Management’s current 
offensive is closely linked 
to their plans for privatisa- 
tion so strike action now 
must also be aimed at re- 
versing these plans. It would 
be disastrous if the energy 
and militancy of the postal 
workers as wellas their pre- 
paredness to fight, were 
sapped and wasted by a 
series of separate disputes, 
kept isolated by the bureau- 
crats. 

The potential for a united 
fight is undoubtedly there. 
The last few months have 
seen action in areas as di 
verse as York, Milton Key- 
nes, London and Manches- 
ter. 

This has been provoked 
not only by DRAS, but also 
by the use of casuals, and 
management’s insistence 
on workers attending “team 
briefings”, which are infact 
used by the bosses to un- 
dermine the authority of the 
union and cajole or threaten 
workers into opposing in- 
dustrial action. 

Now UCW militants need 
to link together to spread 
the strikes and extend the 
national action into all out 
strike action controlled by 
strike committees. As work- 
ers Power has repeatedly 
argued in its postal work- 
ers bulletins, criticism of 
Tuffin is not enough, a rank 
and file organisation of conr 
munication workers is 
needed to stop the officials’ 
sell out, to link workers in 
different unions throughout 
the industry and to fight to 
reverse the privatisations.# 


deals which remove the ele- 
mentary right for workers 
to withdraw their labour. It 
requires the organisation of 
workers in every industry 
into class struggle unions, 
democratically controlled by 
the rank and file. Whilst the 
unions remain in the hands 
of the bureaucracy they will 
continue to choose collabo- 
ration with the bosses over 
the class struggle of the 
workers. The tide must be 


turned against the class col- 

laborators. 

® Expel EETPU! 

® Stop the AEU-EETPU 
merger! 

® Down with beauty con- 
tests, single union agree- 
ments, pendulum. arbi- 
tration and no strike 
deals! 

@® For a single class- 
struggle union in every 
industry. For maximum 
unity against the bosses! 





